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Harold P. Ford held senior positions 
in both the National Intelligence 
Council and the Directorate of 
Operations. 


That we stand here now on 
restricted ground, that we inter- 
viewed Colby in his seventh-floor 
office, are signs that the cloak has 
started coming off. Colby saw 
that coming, and, professional to 
the end, tried to prepare the CIA 
for the inevitable....To defend 
his agency, he adopted a policy of 
cautious candor with investigat- 
ing committees that sometimes 
got him into trouble within his 
agency and in the administra- 
tion. He considers himself 
expendable, and he was 
expended. 


Journalist Daniel Schorr, 
January 1976! 


During his first year as Director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI), William 
Colby enjoyed some success in illus- 
trating his managerial skills, his 
powers of initiative, and—most of 
all—his unique confidence that the 
times called for a new, more open 
CIA. His last year as DCI abounded 
in trouble. Not only was he beset by 
a myriad of difficult problems, but 
also his position was progressively 
undermined by indications that the 
White House had decided to replace 
him. The public’s first inkling of this 
came in May 1975, presumably the 
result of orchestrated leaks from the 
administration; such leaks continued 
up to the time President Ford 


announced in November that he was 
firing Colby. 


It is ironic—and perhaps symbolic— 
that Colby and his adversarial 
Church and Pike committees all fal- 


tered at the very same time. It was 


on 28 January 1976 that the House 
of Representatives voted against pub- 
lishing the Pike committee report. 
On the following day, 29 January, 
the Church committee split on 
whether to publish its final report, 
with Senators Tower, Goldwater, 
and Baker all voting against making 
the report public. The next day, 30 
January, was Colby’s last as DCI. 


Looking back on these events, it is 
difficult to quarrel with Colby’s 
assessment that in the end it was the 
excesses of the Church and Pike com- 
mittees—coming on top of his other 
troubles with the White House— 
that made him expendable. Yet 
almost from the outset of his DCI 
tenure two years before, he had oper- 
ated under fundamental constraints 
limiting his authority and the impact 


he could reasonably expect to make 
as DCI. 


To many knowledgeable observers, 
Colby’s fall was largely of his own 
making. Former Deputy Director for 
Intelligence R. Jack Smith, for exam- 
ple, has stated that “the ethics of 
personal relationships do not apply to 
international affairs. And I do not 
think Bill recognizes that, if you fol- 
low his argument to its conclusion, 
you cannot have an intelligence ser- 
vice.” In Smith’s opinion, a 
government has “to have some sort of 
sanctuary in a society's set of values 
in which secret things take place. 
America has never grown up in its 
thinking about it.”? Similarly, former 
DCI Richard Helms—not surpris- 
ingly—has at times been critical of 
Colby. Yet many senior figures—in 
and out of the Agency—have given 
Colby very high marks, contending 


that he handled an extremely difficult 
job in an exemplary fashion. For 
example, Senator Charles Percy 
offered this encomium on the eve of 
Colby’s retirement: 


At a time when the CIA was 
under great attack from all 
fronts for misdeeds before your 
directorship, you have main- 
tained a degree of candor and 
openness and a very welcome and 
appropriate sense of humor....1 
think you've been a great Ameri- 
can, and I think you have 
performed as a great human 
being.’ 


Colby’s tenure as DCI was one of 
mixed results. Although he was an 
often effective manager, only some 
of his ambitious initiatives led to sig- 
nificant or lasting gain, while his 
abrupt style sometimes provoked 
resistance from both below and 
above. Within the Agency, his open- 
ness with investigating committees 
and his particular handling of two 
difficult personnel issues—concern- 
ing James Angleton, long CIA’s 
troublesome chief of counterintelli- 
gence, and former DCI Dick 
Helms—earned Colby the lasting 
enmity of many colleagues, especially 
in his own Directorate of Operations 
(DO). More important, up the line, 
he never became a confidant of 
Henry Kissinger, President Nixon, 
or President Ford. With them, 
Colby remained a senior staff officer, 
speaking when he was spoken to and 
offering the views of US intelligence 
on the state of the world. His impact 
on policymaking was thus at best 
indirect; Kissinger remained in effect 
the President's DCI, as well as Secre- 
tary of State and National Security 
Adviser. That Colby turned out to 
be more his own man and less a yes- 
man than the administration had 
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initially expected simply aggravated 
his relationships with Kissinger, 
Nixon, and Ford. 


For that matter, it was perhaps a mis- 
take for the Nixon administration to 
have chosen a professional intelli- 
gence officer as DCI; by mid-1973 
the Watergate-beset Presidency 
would have been better buttressed by 
a DCI from outside, some known 
public figure who could have lent the 
White House some political status of 
his own. Once in office, moreover, 
Colby’s performance as DCI did not 
dispel much of the disdain with 
which the White House had long 
viewed CIA. Indeed, in spite of 
being an experienced, deft operator, 
Colby’s failure to alert his superiors 
to certain coming public storms con- 
cerning alleged past illegal activities 
(the “family jewels”), journalist Sey- 
mour Hersh’s charges of such 
activities, and past CIA dalliance 
with assassination planning fatally 
damaged his standing with the 
White House. 


Nor did Colby succeed in gaining 
widespread support from the public 
at large. He assumed that his own 
good intentions would be recognized 
and welcomed. Many of the key 
actors in the country, however, did 
not consider it in their interest to 


respond positively to Colby’s efforts 


toward greater openness. He never 
received general appreciation as the 
officer who had uncovered and out- 
lawed certain questiouable CIA 
practices. On the contrary, to a large 
degree the television cameras but- 
tressed the public's impression that 
its concerns about continuing CIA 
illegalities were legitimate. 


Colby’s own background also hurt 
him, especially his earlier involve- 
ment in the PHOENIX program in 
Vietnam. Correctly or not, that oper- 
ation was widely viewed as having 
involved numerous excesses. Many 
would not take Colby’s protestations 
of good intentions at face value, espe- 
cially because he was now 

confirming to Congress and the 
American public the reality of certain 
questionable earlier CIA activities. 
Moreover, his own rather formal 
manner did not help him sell his 
reforms. 


Other, broader factors also limited 
Colby’s chances of success. He had 
been dealt a weak hand from the out- 
set of his tenure. By that time, mid- 
1973, public attitudes with respect 
to US intelligence had begun to 
shift, and some past practices, partic- 
ularly those relating to covert 
operations, no longer enjoyed wide 
support. Rightly or wrongly, a cer- 
tain euphoria about détente signified 
to many that there was now a less 
overriding need for continuing 
covert operations as a ready, effective 
weapon in our country’s Cold War 
arsenal. Public support waned fur- 
ther when Colby himself confirmed 
existing suspicions about certain past 
CIA practices. Public dismay about 
Watergate had rubbed off on CIA as 
well, in light of the many allegations 
that the Agency had been involved in 
that scandal. At the same time, the 
days of coziness between a DCI and 


Capitol Hill mandarins were coming 
to an end, and new initiatives were 
afoot to create more thorough Con- 
gressional oversight of CIA. 
Throughout, Colby found he could 
not count on Nixon, Ford, or Kiss- 
inger for much-needed support on 
Capitol Hill. 


In short, Colby’s effort to strengthen 
US intelligence through candor was 
seriously constrained from many 
sides. His revelations fueled the 
excesses of the Church and Pike com- 
muttees, fed the public’s 
misconceptions about the purposes 
of US intelligence, and weakened the 
country’s support of intelligence—at 
least for some time thereafter. 


Nonetheless, I believe that while one 
may criticize certain aspects of Will- 
iam Colby’s stewardship as DCI, it is 
his positive accomplishments that 
deserve emphasis. Above all, Colby 
brought to the Directorship a sophis- 
ticated vision of what US intelligence 
should be about, and he was creative 
in his efforts to so transform CIA. He 
was unique—especially as one who 
had come out of a wholly clandestine 
background in intelligence—in realiz- 
ing that the DCI position he 
inherited in the mid-1970s involved 
responsibilities far beyond those tradi- 
tionally championed by the DO. He 
also appreciated the changes in those 
Cold War attitudes that for more 
than two decades had so strongly fash- 
ioned CIA’s character and conduct. 


As a former lawyer, Colby was deter- 
mined that a DCI and CIA must 
respect the rule of law, must try to bet- 
ter fit the secret arms of government 
into the open patterns and values of 
American political life, and must 
respond to meaningful oversight by 
the Congress. Accordingly, he 
believed that he had to play it straight 
with Congress and the White House, 
reserving CIA’s skills at conning 
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adversaries for legitimate intelligence 
targets abroad. Even though his own 
earlier career had been almost wholly 
in covert action, Colby realized that 
such operations were limited in their 
applicability and should no longer be 
considered the central contribution of 
US intelligence to national life. 


Colby felt strongly that the primary 
purpose of US intelligence must be 
to enrich the knowledge of policy- 
makers, enabling them to deal better 
with the world threats and opportu- 
nities facing the United States. He 
realized that there was increasing 
need for wholly new types of collec- 
tion systems, intelligence analysis, 
and intelligence interest. Finally, 
knowing that greater public support 
was necessary in order to finance the 
rising costs of tomorrow’s Intelli- 
gence Community, he appreciated 
the importance of educating the 
American public about the central 
purposes of intelligence—another 
reason for greater openness on the 


part of the DCI and the CIA. 


These insights and Colby’s mixed 
record of achievements add up to 
more than just good intentions gone 
awry. His contribution reflected 
broad, statesmanlike appreciations 
and efforts. It is a pity that his overall 
tenure as DCI had overtones of a 
Greek tragedy, inasmuch as it was his 
fate to be buried beneath the cumula- 
tive effect of certain past CIA 
illegalities, a hostile White House, 
irresponsible Congressional commit- 


tees, a sensationalist press, a 
suspicious public, and many CIA col- 
leagues tied more to the past than to 
appreciation of what Colby was 


about.‘ 


Shortly after he left office, Colby 
himself offered perhaps one of the 
most accurate assessments of his 
DCI tenure and its significance for 
America: 


Did something new emerge? Yes, 
intelligence has traditionally 
existed in a shadowy field outside 
the law. This year’s excitement 
has made clear that the rule of 
law applies to all parts of the 
American Government, including 
intelligence....lts secrets will be 
understood to be necessary ones for 
the protection of our democracy in 
tomorrows world, not covers for 
mistake or misdeed.... The costs of 
the past year were high, but they 
will be exceeded by the value of 
this strengthening of what was 
already the best intelligence ser- 


vice in the world.° 


Postscript 


While Colby took a lot of flak over 
the years about his DCI perfor- 
mance, he could find some 
consolation in a belated compliment 
from his principal boss, Henry Kiss- 
inger, a tough critic not known for 
compassion or confessions of error. 
As Colby recalled, one day late in 
1975, Kissinger took him aside in 
the Oval Office and told him, “Bill, 
I feel required to say this to you. For 
the longest time | believed that what 
you were doing was wrong, that 
what you should have done was to 
cry havoc over the investigations in 
the name of national security. But I 
have come around to believe that 
your strategy was really correct.” ° 
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Deputy Directorate for Plans (DDP) political action 
officer, Rome 


Deputy Chief of Station, Saigon 
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Deputy Chief, Far East Division, DDP 
Chief, Far East Division, DDP 


Assigned to Agency for International Development as 
Deputy Director of Civil Operations and Rural 
Development (CORDS), Saigon 


Director, CORDS (with the rank of Ambassador), 
Vietnam 
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Deputy Director for Operations (DDO) 
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Michael Donley was Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National 
Security Council, 1987-89. 
Cor-selius O’Leary is a former Direc- 
tor of the White House Situation 
Room. John Montgomery is a 
former intelligence analyst at the 
National Security Council. 


Go to the southwest gate of the 
White House complex, present the 
guard with identification, and state 
your business. If you are on the 
appointment list, an escort will be 
called. Walk up West Executive Ave- 
nue aad turn right into the West 
Basement entrance; another guard 
will check your pass for White 
House access. Take the first right, 
down a few stairs. To the left is the 


White House Mess; on the right is a 
locked door. 


Behind these layers of security is the 
White House Situation Room 
(WHSR), a conference room sur- 
rounded on three sides by two small 
offices, multiple workstations, com- 
puters, and communications 
equipment. The conference room is 
soundproofed and well appointed 
but small and slightly cramped. The 
technical equipment is up to daie, 
though not necessarily “leading 
edge”; every square foot of space is 
functional. Visitors typically are 
impressed by the location and tech- 
nology, but they are often surprised 
at the small size. 


While it is widely known that impor- 
tant meetings are held here, the 
importance of the WHSR in the 
daily life of the National Security 
Council (NSC) and White House 
staff and its critical role in Washing- 
ton’s network of key national 
security operations and intelligence 
centers are less understood. This 
paper is intended to fill that void. 
We believe there is a longstanding 
need within middle and senior levels 
of the Intelligence Community (IC) 
for a basic understanding of NSC 
and White House fu... ons and how 


current intelligence information is 
provided to key decisionmakers, 
including the President. 


Mission, Organization, Functions 


The WHSR was established by Presi- 
dent Kennedy after the Bay of Pigs 
disaster in 1961. That crisis revealed 
a need for rapid and secure presiden- 
tial communications and for White 
House coordination of the many 
external communications channels of 
national security information which 
led to the President.! Since then, the 
mission of the “Sit Room” has been 
to provide current intelligence and 
crisis support to the NSC staff, the 
National Securiry Adviser, and the 
President. The Sir Room staff is com- 
posed of approximately 30 

personnel, organized around five 
Watch Teams that provide 7-day, 24- 
hour monitoring of international 
events. A generic Watch Team 
includes three Duty Officers, a com- 
munications assistant, and an 
intelligence analyst. The number and 
composition of personnel varies, 
depending on shift requirements and 
workload. 


Sit Room personnel are handpicked 
from nominations made by military 
and civilian intelligence agencies for 
approximately two-year tours. This is 
a Close, high-visibilicty work environ- 
ment. Egos are checked at the door, 
as captured in the admonition of a 
former Sit Room Director to incom- 
ing Duty Officers: “Just remember 
that there are many important peo- 
ple who work in the White House, 
and you're not one of them.” Per- 
sonal characteristics count: an even 


temperament, coolness under pres- 
sure, and the ability to have a 

coherent, professional, no-advance- 
notice conversation with the Presi- 


dent of the United States. 


Sit Room functions are perhaps 
described best in the daily routine of 
activities. The day begins with the 
Watch Team’s preparation of the 
Morning Book. Prepared for the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and most senior 
White House staff, the Morning 
Book contains a copy of the National 
Intelligence Daily, the State Depart- 
ment's Morning Summary, and 
diplomatic cables and intelligence 
reports. These cables and reports are 
selected based on their relevance to 
ongoing diplomatic initiatives and /or 
specific subject matter on the Presi- 
dent’s schedule. The Morning Book is 
usually in the car when the National 
Security Adviser is picked up for 
work. The morning routine also 
includes the President's Daily Brief, 
which is prepared by CIA, hand-deliv- 
ered, and briefed by a CIA officer to 
the President and other NSC 


principals. 


In addition, the Watch Teams pro- 
duce morning and evening 
summaries of highly selective mate- 
rial. These summaries, targeted on 
current interagency issues, are trans- 
mitted electronically to the NSC 
staff. Such summaries, which draw 
on a number of finished interagency 
products, field reports, and news- 
wires, may also elicit requests for the 
original products. The Sit Room 
staff does not perform intelligence 
analysis or render the kind of formal 
interagency judgments found in 
National Intelligence Estimates. But 
it is important to recognize that, 
especially at the White House, there 
is always more intelligence informa- 
tion available than there is time for 
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senior decisionmakers to read, and it 
falls to the Sit Room to boil that 
information down to its essential 
elements. 


In a typical 24-hour day, the Sit 
Room will provide alerts on breaking 
events to NSC and White House per- 
sonnel. Triggered by specific events 
and followed with consultations 
among operations and intelligence 
centers, the alert notification process 
results in a rapid series of phone calls 
to key officials. Responsibility for 
informing the President belongs to 
the National Security Adviser. Later, 
a written “Sit Room Note” will be 
prepared, summarizing the event 
with up-to-the-minute reports from 
other centers, perhaps including a 
photo, diagram, or map. At the direc- 
tion of the National Security 
Adviser, such a note might be deliv- 
ered by a Duty Officer directly to 

the Oval Office or the President’s res- 
idential quarters. After hours, 
depending on their personal style or 
interest, the President or Vice Presi- 
dent might call the Sit Room directly 
or drop by unannounced for a quick 


update. 


The advent of 24-hour-a-day televi- 
sion news broadcasting as well as 
radio has added a new dynamic to 
warning and alert operations. Not 
only do Duty Officers pour over hun- 
dreds of incoming cables, but they 
also are constantly bombarded by 


on-site television broadcasts from 

the crisis area and newswire services 
pumping a steady volume of informa- 
tion destined for the morning front 
pages. The Duty Officer’s task is to 
ensure that the President and 
National Security Adviser are 
informed not only of the current situ- 
ation but also how the situation is 
being portrayed by the media. Less- 
than-objective images can sometimes 
place the Duty Officer in a position 
of having to produce “negative” 
intelligence to put the event into cor- 
text. Occasionally, it may even prove 
necessary to tell the principal that 

the events as portrayed by the press 
are incorrect. 


While the advancements in telecom- 
munications [ave placed more 
pressure on the watch standers, they 
have also simplified the exchange of 
information among participating 
agencies. The same satellites that 
allow news reporting from the field 
also enable crisis-support elements to 
extract information from remote 
databases, provide for timely report- 
ing, and, in some cases, engage in 
video teleconferencing. 


Another typical Sit Room activity is 
arranging the President's phone calls 
and other sensitive communications 
with foreign heads of state. This 
includes coordinating the timing of 
such calls at each end, providing 
interpreters where necessary, and 
ensuring appropriate security and 
recordkeeping. In this function, the 
Sit Room coordinates closely with 
the White House Communications 
Agency, which supplies communica- 
tions technicians to the Watch 
Teams. 


The importance of the Sit Room's 
communications function cannot be 
overstated. In all situations other 


than nuclear war or physical threats 
against the President, the Sit Room 
is in effect the 24-hour, one-stop 
shop for the White House staff. It is 
also the funnel through which most 
communications, especially classified 
information, will pass when the Presi- 
dent is not in residence. It is an 
essential link, providing the traveling 
White House with access to all the 
information available from Washing- 
ton’s national security community. 


Essential Relationships 


There are two essential relationships 
that the Situation Room has to main- 
tain if it is to be successful in 
providing timely information to the 
Oval Office. The most important 
relationship is with the NSC’s Execu- 
tive Secretary, ‘who reports directly 

to the National Security Adviser and 
the Deputy. 


As statutory head of the NSC staff, 
the Executive Secretary is the pri- 
mary point of contact for the White 
House Staff Secretary and is the key 
player in moving national security 
information to and from the Oval 
Office.? National-securit, -related 
memorandums from depart nents 
and agenci:s to the Preside. are 
transmitter! through the NSC’s Exec- 
utive Secritary for staffing to the 
appropri:te office. When staffing is 
complete, finished packages for the 
National Security Adviser or the Pres- 
ident are sent back up the chain 
through the Executive Secretary. 
When the Pivsident makes a decision 
or approves a course of action, the 
Executive Secretary formally commu- 
nicates the decision to affected 
departments and agencies. Thus, vir- 
tually all national security 


correspondence passes through the 
Executive Secretary. 


This intimate knowledge of 
the President’s schedule 
makes the Sit Room unique 


among Washington-area 

operations and intelligence 
centers. 

For this reason, the Sit Room has 
often been administratively assigned 
to the Office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. With inclusion of the Sit 
Room, the Executive Secretary 
becomes the focal point for all infor- 
mation going to the National 
Security Adviser, from the delibera- 
tive (“slow paper”) policy process to 
fast-moving perishable intelligence 
and crisis information. As coordina- 
tor of the President’s national 
security schedule, the Office of the 
Executive Secretary also has an enor- 
mous reservoir of policy and 
operational information at its finger- 
tips. It is through this key 
relationship that the Sit Room will 
first hear of a proposed Presidential 


trip abroad or a potential call to a for- 
eign head of state. 


A second essential connection for the 
WHSR is its relationship with the 
National Security Adviser, formally 
known as the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 
He and the Deputy are the officials 
most “in the know,” and they are in 
frequent and direct contact with 
NSC principals and key subordi- 
nates. Because of the Sit Room’s role 
in the alert process, its position as 
the funnel for national security infor- 
mation when the President is 
traveling, and its 24-hour capability, 
a close working relationship with the 
National Security Adviser usually 
develops. For the system to work 

at its best, a special trust has to be 


established among the National Secu- 
rity Adviser, the Executive Secretary, 
and the Sit Room. Director. 


This trust is especially important in 
establishing the thresholds for warn- 
ing and alert after hours and 
providing advance notice of future 
events. Upon the death of a foreign 
head of state, for example, it may not 
be necessary to awaken the National 
Security Adviser or the President in 
the middle of the night. If there are 
no threats to American citizens 
involved and no action for the Presi- 
dent to take, perhaps a “wake-up” 
notification at 5 a.m. would suffice. 
Similarly, it is not unusual for the Sit 
Room Director to be included in sen- 
sitive interagency meetings before 
initiation of military operations or 
for the National Security Adviser to 
instruct the Sit Room «hat a special 
“Eyes Only” message should be 
brought directly upstairs. Establish- 
ing such trust can be developed only 
through close and routine personal 
interactions. 


Through daily interaction with the 
Executive Secretary and National 
Security Adviser (including the Dep- 
uty), and routine access to the 
schedules and agendas of interagency 
meetings, the Sit Room Director is 
able to provide effective operational 
guidance to Watch Teams. The 
teams are then in a better position to 
assess the value and importance of 
incoming cables and newswires in 
the context of long-range policy 
issues under discussion at the highest 
levels, as well as fast-breaking crises 
that will demand Presidential atten- 
tion. This intimate knowledge of the 
President's schedule makes the Sit 
Room unique among Washington- 
area operations and intelligence 
centers. 


Support to the NSC Staff 


The NSC staff is organized into 
regional and functional directorates 
located in the Old Executive Office 
Building (OEOB). A directorate is 
headed by a Senior Director, who is 
appointed by the President to coordi- 
nate and oversee Presidential policy 
in a particular area. A Senior Direc- 
tor’s counterpart at State or Defense 
would be at the Assistant Secretary 
level. The Senior Director supports 
the National Security Adviser, in 
effect coordinating the interagency 
policy agenda in a given area. The 
directorates are best described as a 
mile wide and an inch deep because 
they usually consist only of a Senior 
Director assisted by two to four direc- 
tors. On a day-to-day basis, the Sit 
Room supports the NSC directorates 
by electronically routing nearly 

1,000 messages to staff members; 
scanning cables, newswires, and press 
reports; and monitoring CNN for 
fast -breaking events. 


It is important that the NSC’s Direc- 
torate for Intelligence Programs not 
be confused with Sit Room opera- 
tions. The Intelligence Directorate 
oversees interagency intelligence poli- 
cies and programs such as covert 
action Findings, counterintelligence, 
major procurement projects, and the 
interagency intelligence budget; it 
has no responsibilizy for production, 
dissemination, or coordination of 
current intelligence. 


Direct Sit Room contact with the 
NSC staff increases markedly during 
crises. In some cases, such as Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait and the 1991 
coup attempt against President Gor- 
bachey, it is not unusual for the 
Senior Director to move into the Sit 
Room to be closer to the crisis and 
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take advantage of the on-duty staff 
and its communications services. 
This approach, however, has limita- 
tions: Sit Room Watch Teams may 
lack the specific regional expertise 
appropriate to the crisis; Sit Room 
spaces are cramped and not suited 
physically to accommodate longer 
term crisis operations; and Watch 
Teams have a continuing responsibil- 
ity to monitor other global events. 


Intelligence Support to 
Policymakers 


Efforts to strengthen intelligence sup- 
port to policymakers have a long 
history. Every administration seems 
to reach its own modus vivendi, 
squaring expectations with realities 
between the policy and intelligence 
communities. As in the creation of 
the Sit Room itself, postcrisis evalua- 
tions often are catalysts for change. 
Many adjustments in organization, 
process, and personnel have been 
made over the years in response to 
the problems perceived at the time. 
We describe below a model that was 
used successfully in the late 1980s to 
strengthen intelligence support at the 
NSC Senior Director and Inter- 
agency Working Group level. 


In the late 1980s, the connectivity of 
the Sit Room to the NSC staff bene- 
fited from the assignment of several 
regional and functional intelligence 
analysts to the Sit Room staff. These 
analysts worked for the Sit Room 
Director but had offices in the 
OEOB and were assigned to the 
NSC’s regional and functional direc- 
torates. Their job was to provide 
tailored current intelligence support 
to the staff and to serve as a focal 
point for Sit Room support in the 
directorates. Though a recent casu- 


alty of pe ane curvacks, this 
approac. © *< dev-loped after several 
years of ti.. ci.or focused on 


improving internal and external intel- 
ligence support for the National 
Security Adviser and the NSC staff. 


Use of intelligence analysts to pro- 
vide daily intelligence augmentation 
to NSC directorates was previously 
considered necessary to keep up with 
even the normal volume of relevant 
intelligence and cable traffic. At the 
same time, resulting from their close 
association with the policy staff, intel- 
ligence analysts also garnered an 
insider's perspective on interagency 
policy deliberations. This perspective 
strengthened the Sit Room’s ability 
to anticipate specific intelligence 
requiremeats. During crises, the 
Senior Director would have a famil- 
iar face who would coordinate 
intelligence support in the Sit Room 
and who would know where to find 
key information in the IC. In turn, 
the Sit Room Waich Team would be 
augmented by appropriate functional 
or regional expertise from an intelli- 
gence analyst familiar with current 
interagency policy deliberations. It 
proved on many occ.isions to be a 
useful marriage. 


Use of on-scene intelligence ar-alysts 
was also a valuable means for the IC 
to enhance its support to the White 
House. With insights gained through 
daily interaction with the NSC direc- 
tors, the analysts communicated the 
precise current needs of the director- 
ates to the IC’s production elements. 
The analysts served as a sounding- 
board for IC-initiated studies and 
would discuss with NSC directors 
the gist of draft or just-published 
studies, often resulting in requests 
for deskside briefings. Finally, the 
analysts were responsible for framing 


the bulk of the issues included in the 
Sit Room’s Weekly Emphasis List, 
which was often exchanged with 
other agencies. 


Again, it is important not to confuse 
the role of the Sit Room Watch 
Team or intelligence analysts with 
the role of other, more senior players 
in the interagency intelligence pro- 
cess. The interagency process 
includes National Intelligence Offic- 
ers (NIOs), who are responsible for 
coordinating the preparation and 
adjudication of formal interagency 
National Intelligence Estimates in 
support of the policy community. 
NIOs are often included in senior- 
level interagency meetings and pro- 
vide feedback and tasking to the IC. 
Whereas the NIO is focused on 
future (although sometimes near- 
term) requirements for collection, 
production, and analysis, the Sit 
Room analyst was focused on ensur- 
ing access to today’s information 
already available in the Community, 
and on effecting close coordination at 
the working level. 


This model worked for several rea- 
sons: It supported (rather than 
competed with) the senior policy- 
makers’ role as crisis managers; the 
Sit Room’s role as the NSC focal 
point for current intelligence was 
reinforced; midcareer analysts were 
careful not to intrude on NIO 
responsibilities; and the process 
worked the same way with the same 
people in both routine and crisis 


environments. 
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Perhaps the most 
distinguishing feature of 
the Sit Room is its 
proximity to the President. 
As in real estate, the 
operative principles are 
location, location, and 
location. 
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areas, the Sit Room has a more inde- 
pendent role to play as an operations 
and intelligence center. There is a con- 
stant need for daily coordination on 
current issues with other centers, espe- 
cially at the Defense and State 
Departments and CIA. This coordina- 
tion takes place largely out of view of 
the NSC staff and leadership, but is 
nonetheless critical to the effectiveness 
of the interagency system. When less 
formal coordination has been found 
inadequate, formal interagency groups 
have been chartered by the President 
or National Security Adviser to 
strengthen connectivity among opera- 
tions and intelligence centers, 
improve the flow of information, 
develop common practices and proce- 
dures where possible, and coordinate 
hardware and software decisions con- 
cerning interagency communications 
systems. 


Sit Room responsibilities sometimes 
extend beyond intelligence and 
national security functions. Maintain- 
ing connectivity with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, 
the Departments of Justice, Trans- 
portation, Commerce, and other 
agencies, the Sit Room is frequently 
the initial point of White House 
notification for domestic disasters, 
including everything from earth- 
quakes, fires, and floods to Haitian 
refugees and Federal prison riots. 


The periodic inclusion of Coast 
Guard and other Federal agency per- 
sonnel as Sit Room Duty Officers 
has sometimes proved helpful in 
these crises, because the Sit Room 
may be called upon to facilitate ini- 
tial coordination of crisis response 
within the White House until an 
appropriate interagency task force is 
formed. 


Comparisons With Other 
Washington-Area Centers 


Perhaps the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Sit Room is its proximity 
to the President. As in real estate, the 
operative principles are location, loca- 
tion, and location. To be sure, the 
President gets most important intelli- 
gence advice and inputs from the 
Director of Central Intelligence, 
NIOs, and other key officials. But 
these officials cannot be at the White 
House 24 hours a day. The Sit 

Room often is the “first phone call” 
when senior White House officials 
are looking for the latest inrelligence 
information, and it plays a key role 
in synthesizing cables and intelli- 
gence products originated by other 
agencies.” 


A second feature is that the Sit 
Room is both an operations and 
intelligence center for the White 
House. These activities are divided 
in most nts and agencies. 
In the Department of Defense, for 
example, the National Military 
Command Center is colocated but 
separate from the National Military 
Joint Intelligence Center. Likewise, 
in the State Department and at 
CIA headquarters, operations and 
intelligence activities are separated. 
In the White House, this means 
that the relationship between policy 
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development and current intelligence 
can be extremely close. 


The close connectivity between intel- 
ligence and policy also means that 


the White House is not a passive con- 


sumer of intelligence. Even at the 
national level, information has an 
“operational” and sometimes “tacti- 
cal” dimension. Diplomatic and 


intelligence cables may be closely cor- 


related with Presidential events, 
perhaps allowing a - of the 
talking points of a foreign head of 
state only hours or minutes before he 
meets with the President. 


A third feature is the small size of the 
Sit Room staff. By all measures, the 
Sit Room is the smallest of the 
Washington-area operations and 
intelligence centers. This has come 
to mean a relatively junior staff. 
Senior Duty Officers are perhaps O- 
3, or GS-12 or 13 equivalents, as 
compared to O-6 or GS-15 equiva- 
lents elsewhere. Limitations of size 
and depth, however, can in part be 


offset by quality personnel, high stan- 


dards of performance, the Sit 
Room’s interagency character, excel- 
lent technical support, and the 


motivation that comes with working 
inside the White House. 


In addition to the Sit Room’s inher- 
ent limitations stemming from the 
small size of its staff, it lacks many 
advantages of a large intelligence 
agency. But the Sit Room does not 
need such advantages to fulfill its 
mission, and it should not be consid- 
ered a peer competitor for influence 
in the IC. The implications of the Sit 
Room’s proximity to the President, 
moreover, should not be underrated. 
Despite its limitations, the Sit Room 
by virtue of its location has greater 
access and potential impact on 
White House officials than any of 
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Sit Room personnel 
provide some of what little 
continuity exists within the 

NSC staff, and they are 
often able to observe 
potential gaps in the 

complex, fast-moving crisis 
management process. 
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Washington’s other operations and 
intelligence centers. 


Implications for Leadership 


A better understanding of the role of 
the WHSR has important implica- 
tions for NSC leadership and for the 
intelligence agencies which supply 
both information and personnel to 
the NSC staff, including th- Sit 


Room. 


There is a need within the NSC for 
continuing education and dialogue 
among staff and leadership about the 
role and potential of the Sit Room in 
support of NSC activities. An orien- 
tation to Sit Room operations should 
be mandatory for incoming NSC 
staff officers. Likewise, an orienta- 
tion to the NSC and interagency 
process should be mandatory for 
incoming Sit Room Duty Officers. 


In addition, the National Security 
Adviser, Executive Secretary, and Sit 
Room Director should nurture in 
their personal interactions a routine 
concept of operations for crisis 
management. The enemy in crises is 
confusion and “ad hocracy”; responsi- 
bilities and expectations need to be as 
clear as possible. Sit Room personnel 
provide some of what little continuity 
exists within the NSC staff, and they 


are often able to observe potential 
gaps in the complex, fast-moving cri- 
sis management process. Routine and 
open dialogue with key NSC officials 
is essential for getting the most from 
the Sit Room staff. 


The messages for the IC are equally 
clear. First, departmental and agency 
Watch Teams should be better edu- 
cated about who works at the Sit 
Room and what they do. Operations 
and intelligence center personnel 
need to know that access is some- 
times more important than rank. 
When a Sit Room Duty Officer 
phones, even though he or she may 
be junior in rank or grade, take the 
call and get the answer. Do not view 
the Sit Room as an institutional 
threat; support the White House in 
any attempt to find information and 
accept that the deadlines imposed, 
however unreasonable, will be for 
good reason. The IC should be confi- 
dent that Sit Room information 


requests are for legitimate purposes 
and will not be mishandled. 


Second, send your best people and 
treat them well when they return. Per- 
sonnel nominated to serve as Sit 
Room duty officers should have opera- 
tions/intelligence center experience. 
These are junior-to-midlevel person- 
nel going to an outside assignment— 
not always regarded as a career- 
enhancing move. But the destination 
is crucial; these junior personnel may 
have more contact with senior offi- 
cials than certain agency directors. 
Personal screening of nominations by 
the leadership of supporting i 

is called for, as well as 

debriefings. In addition, look for 
opportunities to augment the Sit 
Room staff or NSC directorates with 
mid- to senior-level intelligence ana- 
lysts during periods of intense activity 


or Crisis. 


When Sit Room Duty Officers 
return to your agency for their next 
assignment, ensure that the personnel 
system makes the most of their experi- 
ence. Promotion boards do not 
always recognize the signature of the 
National Security Adviser or his Dep- 
uty on personnel evaluation or 
promotion recommendation forms. 
Take a close look at planned career 
progression, and concentrate on 
placement that takes advantage of the 
White House experience and enlarges 
the individual’s Sit Room-attained 
knowledge of the IC. 


Conclusion 


Greater knowledge about the role of 
the WHSR has the potential for sev- 
eral beneficial effects within the IC. 
These include strengthening current 
intelligence support within the NSC 
staff and the White House; improv- 
ing the timeliness of intelligence 
support during crises; enhancing the 
quality of individual agency products 
in support of national leadership; 
and better internal use of department 
and agency personnel with White 
House experience. In current intelli- 
gence and crisis support, the 
Situation Room is well positioned at 
the working level to assist in bridg- 
ing the needs of the policy and 
intelligence communities. IC effec- 
tiveness would be improved with 
better understanding of how the 


White House works, how the Presi- 
dent gets information, and how 
decisions are made. 


NOTES 


1. Bromley Smith, “Organizational His- 
tory of the National Security Council 
During the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations,” p. 51. Unpub- 
lished monograph, courtesy of the 
NSC staff. 


2. Further unclassified background on 
the President's Daily Brief can be 
found in: “PDB, the Only News Not 
Fit for Anyone Else To Read,” The 
Washington Post, 27 August 94, p. 7. 


3. 50 U.S.C. 402, Sec. 101(c) 


4. An example of the coordination and 
oversight functions performed by the 
NSC’s Intelligence Directorate may 
be found in David G. Major’s article, 
“Operation ‘Famish’: The Integra- 
tion of Counterintelligence into the 
National Strategic Decisionmaking 
Process,” Defense Intelligence Journal, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, spring 1995. 


5. For a broader and fuller treatment of 
the White House—CIA relationship, 
see Robert M. Gates, “An Opportu- 
nity Unfulfilled: The Use and 
Perceptions of Intelligence at the 
White House,” Washington Quar- 
terly, winter 1989. 
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Policy And Law 


Covert Action, Loss of Life, and the 


Prohibition on Assassination 
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Jonathan M. Fredman, an Associate 
General Counsel at CIA, is also a 
Lecturer in Law at the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School. 


From the early days of the CIA, its 
officers contemplated the use of 
lethal force against named, specific 
individuals. At various times during 
the first three decades of the 
Agency’s existence, plans were made 
along these lines and actions were 
taken to implement them. Among 
the most notorious of the political 
assassination proposals were the sev- 
eral schemes to assassinate Fidel 
Castro, the pre-empted plot against 
Congo's Patrice Lumumba, and even 
the reported consideration, at middle 
levels of the Agency, of an attempt 
on the life of Joseph Stalin. 


In no case was CIA assassination 
plotting ultimately successful. The 
Agency quietly abandoned some of 
its political assassination proposals 
before taking effective action, and 
even the case that progressed most 
fully to completion, the planned 
assassination of Lumumba, saw the 
CIA attempts superseded when 
Lumumba’s other enemies reached 
him first. 


CIA also maintained covert relation- 
ships with others who independently 
planned or completed political assas- 
sinations. The Agenc ded arms 


to the dissidents wh: assi- 
nated Dominican les el 
Trujillo, and encourage. | .« coup 


attempt by Chilean military officers 
that ultimately resulted in the death 
of Gen. Rene Schneider. CIA also 
had been aware of the coup plans 


that resulted in the deaths of South 
Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 


Diem and his brother Nhu, although 
in that instance the Agency had 
refused to assist the coup plotters 
once it learned that they were con- 
templating assassination. 


Beyond its involvement in assassina- 
tion attempts, CIA conducted a 
number of additional activities that 
endangered lives. These included 
paramilitary activities, such as the 
invasion by Cuban exiles at the Bay 
of Pigs and the covert support to 
UNITA fighters in Angola. The 
Agency also sponsored propaganda 
broadcasts into Communist nations 
to encourage resistance against the 
Soviet Union and supported success- 
ful coups in Guatemala and Iran. 
Each of these types of CIA opera- 
tions carried with it the potential for 
casualties, and many produced signif- 


icant loss of life. 


In 1975, the Senate committee inves- 
tigating CIA activities, chaired by 
Senator Frank Church, concluded 
that the Agency had not acted inde- 
pendently in conducting its 
paramilitary operations, support for 
foreign coups, and plans for political 
assassination. Rather, the Church 
committee found that those CIA 
activities had implemented US Gov- 
ernment policies approved at the 
Cabinet level; for example, the com- 
mittee reported that senior US 
officials had known about, and in 
some instances encouraged, CIA or 
indigenous plots against Castro, 
Lumumba, and Trujillo, as well as 
coup attempts in South Vietnam and 
Chile. 
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By 1976, the disclosures about offi- 
cial US participation in assassination 
attempts led President Ford to pro- 
hibit any further government 
involvement in political assassina- 
tion. Since that time, however, 
neither the President nor Congress 
has forsworn the use of certain other 
types of operations, such as paramili- 
tary activities, assistance in coup 
preparations, or dissemination of 
deception and propaganda. As a 
result, when directed by the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to US law, the 
Agency still may conduct a number 
of activities that risk the loss of life. 


This article examines the assassina- 
tion prohibition as it has been 
applied in practice since 1976, the 
date of its first promulgation, and 
since 1978, when the scope of the 
prohibition was expanded. It also 
explores CIA’s experience during the 
past 20 years with the separate and 
serious policy considerations that 
apply whenever its activities may 
cause the loss of life, whether or not 
that loss, strictly defined, would con- 


stitute assassination. 


The End of Assassination as an 
Instrument of US Policy 


CIA assassination plots commonly 
involved the potential political assassi- 
nations of foreign leaders. In 
response, when Congress in the mid- 
1970s considered whether to provide 
a detailed statutory charter for the 
US Intelligence Community (IC), 
the legislators considered imposing a 
blanket prohibition against US Gov- 
ernment involvement in political 
assassination. But the effort to enact 
a statutory charter for intelligence 
eventually failed, and no subsequent 
legislation has directly addressed the 
subject of officially sponsored 


assassination. 
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Rather, in 1976, President Ford 
dealt with the issue administratively, 
in the first of a series of Presidential 
Executive Orders (E.O.s) setting 
forth the parameters within which 
US intelligence may operate. E.O. 
11905! expressly provided: 


Sec. 5. Restrictions on Intelli- 
gence Activities. 


(g) Prohibition on Assassination. 
No employee of the United States 
Government shall engage in, or 
conspire to engage in, political 
assassination. 


E.O. 11905 clearly proscribed politi- 
cal assassination, but it did not 
define the term. Nor did it specifi- 
cally address other types of lethal 
activities, such as support to indige- 
nous coup attempts or paramilitary 
operations, although another portion 
of section 5 provided that the Order 
did “not authorize any activity not 
previously authorized and [did] not 
provide exemption from any restric- 
tion otherwise applicable.” Indeed, a 


search in the late 1980s by CIA attor- 


neys of relevant Ford administration 
records at the National Archives in 
Washington and the Presidential 
Library in Ann Arbor located no 
additional written insight into the 
scope of the term “political 


assassination.” 


Nevertheless, the meaning of the pro- 


hibition on political assassination 
was clearly understood in 1976: the 


President no longer would authorize 
CIA to engage in the assassination of 
foreign political leaders or support 
those who do. But in 1978, when 
President Carter replaced E.O. 

11905 with E.O. 12036,” he modi- 
fied the provision in two important 
respects. First, the new Order explic- 
itly recognized the already existing 
understanding that the prohibition 
constrained not only US Govern- 
ment employees, but also their 
agents. Second, in an expansion of 
the literal scope of the prohibition, 
the modifier “political” was dropped: 


2-305. Prohibition on Assassina- 
tion. No person employed by or 
acting on behalf of the United 
States Government shall engage 
in, or conspire to engage in, 
assassination.” 


President Reagan retained that lan- 
guage without change as section 2.11 
of E.O. 12333,‘ which he issued in 
1981 and which remains in effect 
today.’ As a result, whatever contex- 
tual limitation may have been placed 
upon the prohibition by the inclu- 
sion of the modifier “political” in 
1976 vanished by 1978. 


The Prohibition and Related 
Policies 


Promulgation of the Ford, Carter, 
and Reagan E.O.s reflected moral 
and ethical objections to the official 
US Government use of political assas- 
sination, as wel! as reaction to the 
violence that had rocked the United 
States itself during the 1960s and 
concern about retaliation from lead- 
ers or countries targeted by this 
country. Pragmatic calculations of 
costs and benefits also impelled the 
change. It is not clear, for example, 
that a hypothetical assassination in 
1938 of Adolf Hitler would have 


produced an enduring peace; it is 
equally possible that Rudolf Hess or 
Martin Bormann would have 
replaced him without any change in 
Nazi behavior. 


Even so, the United States retained 
the options of encouraging coups, 
supporting indigenous paramilitary 
groups, disseminating propaganda 
abroad, and working with unsavory 
persons to collect intelligence. Pursu- 
ant to US law, moreover, the 
President still may authorize CIA to 
conduct operations abroad that 
endanger the lives of others. The tex- 
tual expansion of the assassination 
prohibition in 1978 therefore contin- 
ues to engender discussion among 
CIA, the White House, other Execu- 
tive Branch agencies and 
departments, and the Congressional 
oversight committees. While politi- 
cal assassination is clearly understood 
and avoided, the parameters of sim- 
ple “assassination” are not always so 
clear.° 


Furthermore, Agency activities that 
pose a risk to life raise serious policy 
concerns far beyond the specific 
terms of the assassination prohibi- 
tion. These policy considerations 
reflect the moral and ethical require- 
ment to minimize the risk of 
casualties among noncombatants or 
other innocent . As a result, 
where the President has directed CIA 
to conduct such an activity, the 
Agency has had to comply both with 
the prohibition on assassination and 
with the separate policy requirement 
to limit the prospects of any unwar- 
ranted violence. 


The Experience Since 1976 


By its terms, the assassination prohi- 
bition is not limited to CIA or the 
IC. The provision has been analyzed 
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at length since its promulgation, par- 
ticularly in the context of US 
military operations.’ Close attention 
also has been devoted to the prohibi- 
tion as applied to the original author 
of such plans—the CIA.* Nonethe- 
less, the full ramifications of the 
assassination prohibition and the 
related policy concerns have rarely 
been described as the Agency applies 


them in practice. 


When specifically authorized by US 
law, the Agency may engage in law- 
ful activities that can result in the 
death of foreign nationals. Such activ- 
ities normally fal! within the rubric 
of “covert action,” which comprises 
CIA activities intended to influence 
foreigners abroad and requires spe- 
cific authorization by the President,’ 
although at times a risk to life may 
result from other types of Agency 


activities as well. 


Covert actions that may produce 
casualties can constitute activities 
considered inherently lethal, such as 
providing arms, ammunition, mili- 
tary training, or related support to an 
indigenous group of insurgents, or 
demolition equipment to be used in 
sabotage of an industrial facility. 
They may also comprise activities 
considered nonlethal in nature, such 
as providing food, shelter, financial 
assistance, or political support to a 
foreign group not engaged in armed 
conflict, or disseminating propa- 
ganda abroad to further US interests. 
Even nonlethal activities may indi- 
rectly present a risk to life—for 


Covert Action 


example, when a CIA-sponsored 
radiobroadcast made in the name of 
an opposition group may cause a for- 
eign regime to react harshly against 
those it believes responsible. 


The US armed services also may 
undertake activities that result in 
death, and they similarly have to 
review proposed operations in light 
of the E.O. prohibition and relevant 
policies. There is, however, one cru- 
cial difference in this respect between 
the Agency and the US military: As 
part of its assigned responsibilities, 
the military prepares for and may at 
times engage in lawful killing. The 
law of war provides the armed ser- 
vices with clearly delineated 
distinctions between lawful and 
unlawful killing; “assassination” in 
the military context is a subset of 


“unlawful killing.” "” 


Accordingly, where the President has 
authorized CIA to provide paramili- 
tary support to an armed faction, the 
Agency simply applies the correlative 
military rules in training the sup- 
ported group. But as a civilian 
agency, CIA faces unique issues 
when it engages in other forms of 
lethal or nonlethal activities that may 
lead to casualties. For example, an 
activity designed to achieve a specific 
political result, such as the replace- 
ment of one foreign regime with 
another, may require that CIA assist 
military officers planning a coup, 
although it may be unclear at the 
outset whether the coup will be 
bloodless or violent. 


Lawfully authorized CIA activities to 
support US military forces also may 
raise issues under the assassination 
prohibition and related policies. 
These concerns can arise, for exam- 
ple, when the Agency acts to sow 
distrust among members of a hostile 
army in order to weaken its ability to 
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resist US troops, or places articles or 
radiobroadcasts into media outlets 
overseas, hoping to increase tensions 
among a set of murderous foreign 
leaders if the intended audience 
retaliates violently against its per- 
ceived enemies. 


Each of these scenarios bears the pos- 
sibility, if not necessarily the intent, 
that identifiable or nonidentifiable 
persons may be killed as a direct 

or indirect result of the Agency’s 
activities. The severe nature of the 
potential harm, coupled with the 
lack of clearly articulated analogues 
in the intelligence sphere to the law 
of war, requires that all such CIA 
operations be reviewed closely to 
ensure that they are consistent with 
US law and policy. This analysis 
encompasses not only E.O. 12333 
and the related desire to avoid unnec- 
essary harm, but also other relevant 
law and policy. The review takes 
place both at CIA and elsewhere in 
the government, including the 
Department of Justice. It assesses the 
likelihood of any specific outcome; 
whether that outcome would be pro- 
duced directly by the CIA operation, 
or is simply a conceivable result of 
some superseding event—the issue 
lawyers refer to as proximate cause; 
and the general humanitarian consid- 
erations that may be involved.'! 


Four Major Categories 


The E.O. prohibition and the under- 
lying reasons for the original ban on 
political assassination are well under- 
stood by the Executive Branch and 
the Congress. As a result, rarely—if 
ever—have proposed covert actions 
since 1975 presented the option of 
political assassination. But the 1978 
expansion of the provision and the 
related policy requirement to limit 
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the risk of unnecessary casualties 
have rendered the issue of political 


assassination only one part of the 
inquiry. 


The review is triggered wherever loss 
of life is possible, whether or not the 
loss would constitute “assassina- 
tion.” '? Moreover, as required by the 
Order’s section 2.12, the -ualysis is 
performed regardless ©! » hether CIA 
will directly engage in the activity, or 
will support cooperating second par- 
ties such as coup plotters or 
paramilitary groups. 


Four major categories of CIA opera- 
tions raise these concerns. The first 
two involve Agency activities that are 
lethal by their very nature, while the 
latter two consist of operations in 
which CIA and its contacts engage in 
activities that themselves are nonle- 
thal but which could set in motion a 
chain of events culminating in death. 


The first lethal category comprises 
activities by CIA or cooperating indi- 
viduals that directly pose a strong 
possibility of death or serious per- 
sonal injury. Such activities may 
include the provision of paramilitary 
support to insurgent groups, or assis- 
tance to foreign military officers 
planning to use force to depose their 
country’s political leadership. 


The second lethal category also 
involves inherently dangerous 
actions by CIA or its contacts but in 
circumstances designed to minimize 
the danger of death or serious per- 
sonal injury. For example, this 
category could include a CIA-sup- 
ported sabotage and destruction of 
an explosives factory belonging to a 
foreign terrorist group, at a time 
when it is believed no persons are 
inside, or support to a coup attempt 


abroad when it is believed that the 


foreign nation’s political leaders will 


not be harmed. 


The first nonlethal category com- 
prises nonviolent activities, such as 
the broadcast of deception or propa- 
ganda, intended to induce unwitting 
third parties to take nonviolent 
action against identifiable individu- 
als. Because CIA does not control 
those third parties, the danger exists 
that they may react violently. For 
example, the Agency may seek to cast 
doubt upon the loyalty of a hostile 
military commander, hoping that the 
enemy authorities will remove the 
officer from command; instead, 
those authorities may opt for execu- 
tion. Intelligence collection or 
sharing activities may fall within this 
category as well, in cases where such 
activities require CIA to work with 
others who may engage in violence. 


The second nonlethal category also 
consists of nonviolent CIA opera- 
tions that are intended to influence 
unwitting third parties but in situa- 
tions where those activities are not 
directed against specific individuals. 
Even in such circumstances, violence 
may result. For example, CIA-spon- 
sored radiobroadcasts directed to an 
oppressed minority, intended to 
encourage peaceful resistance against 
a repressive government, may engen- 
der violent retaliation. 


Lethal Operations 
Risking Loss of Life 


When authorized by the President, 
CIA may engage in several types of 
activities within this category. For 
example, pursuant to law the Agency 
may provide paramilitary equipment 
and training to Third World insur- 


gent groups, such as the Nicaraguan 
contras or the Afghan mujahidin, or 


supply arms and ammunition to for- 
eign nationals planning to overthrow 
a despot. Deaths among hostile 

forces normally are expected in the 
course of paramilitary operations; 
even where a nonviolent coup is 
planned, lives may be lost as the oper- 
ation progresses. 


Paramilitary operations. \n support- 
ing paramilitary operations, CIA 
draws from the relevant US military 
guidance, applies it as appropriate to 
its covert activities, and warns those 
with whom it works that violation of 
those rules will jeopardize continued 
CIA assistance. For example, where 
CIA lawfully provides arms, materiel, 
training, and support to a paramili- 
tary group, a military operation that 
is permitted under the law of war 
should violate neither the assassina- 
tion prohibition nor the related 
policies against risk to noncomba- 
tants. Accordingly, the ambush of 
hostile forces by the supported 
group, or an attack directed against 
an enemy military commander dur- 
ing a time of hostilities, should 
violate neither the E.O. nor the 
related policies. 


In contrast, paramilitary operations 
designed to kill every enemy soldier, 
with surrender to be refused even if 
offered, clearly would be prohibited. 
Nor would CIA condone the use by 
a supported group of car bombs to 
spread terror among an enemy 
population. 


Moreover, in keeping with the policy 
against Unnecessary risk to inno- 
cents, at the conclusion of any 


paramilitary program the United 
States has to minimize any residual 


dangers to foreign nationals or its 
own citizens. For example, it has 


been widely reported that CIA offers 


large sums for the return of numer- 
ous Stinger missiles that it previously 
provided to Afghan fighters for use 
against Soviet forces. Similarly, it has 
been reported that certain veterans of 
the Afghan war now apply their 
expertise to criminal or terrorist activ- 
ities abroad, with serious 
consequences to the West. Because 
efforts by the United States to con- 
tain the effects of its paramilitary 
operations may not always succeed, 
when it designs and implements this 
form of covert action the Agency also 
has to consider the likely ramifica- 
tions after the program is terminated. 


Retaliation by the opposition. Some- 
what different issues may arise when 
CIA is authorized to support a para- 
military group that itself respects the 
laws of war but is engaged in hostili- 
ties against an opponent that does 
not. If enemy forces routinely com- 
mit atrocities against the civilian 
population in retaliation for lawful 
attacks, the Agency has to evaluate 
carefully whether and how the resis- 
tance should proceed. 


Although the E.O. prohibition per se 
will not apply in chis type of situa- 
tion, the nit the danger of 
innocent « necessitates a care- 
ful assessment of the likely enemy 
reaction. In the most extreme 
instances, CIA may need to direct 

the supported group to suspend its 
attacks against the opposition forces. 


Coup preparations. Coup planning 
presents still another set of concerns, 
illustrated in some detail by the 
failed 1989 attempt by Panamanian 
military personnel to depose Gen. 
Manuel Noriega. After that attempt, 
it was widely reported in the press 
that dissident Panamanian officers 
had sought US assistance for their 
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plans but been turned down, alleg- 
edly for fear that E.O. 12333 would 
be violated should Noriega be killed 
during the coup. Two months later, 
President Bush sent American troops 
into Panama to depose the General. 


After the invasion, many believed 
that the prohibition on assassination 
had prevented the United States 
from availing itself of a cheap and 
easy way to remove Noriega from 
office. Responding to that concern, 
the Justice Department prepared a 
classified legal opinion examining 
whether the provision of US support 
to a planned coup against a repres- 
sive regime would necessarily violate 
the E.O. if there were no specific 
intent to kill the foreign leader but 
the plotters contemplated the use of 
force and the likelihood of violence 
were great. The Department con- 
cluded that E.O. 12333 w wuld not 
necessarily preclude the US from 
assisting in such a plan but cautioned 
chat the legality of any particular pro- 
posal has to be evaluated on its own 


merits.'? 


The flurry of attention extended to 
the pen of cartoonist Garry Trudeau. 
In Doonesbury, he graphically 
depicted the presumed quandary that 
had faced the coup plotters. (See 
next page.) 


Regardless of whether CIA worked 
with the Panamanian rebels in 1989, 
the public debate accurately reflected 
the attention devoted within the gov- 
ernment to these types of issues. If, 
pursuant to law and explicit Presiden- 
tial direction, the Agency provides 
arms and training to a foreign fac- 
tion, it has to provide clear 
instruction on the requirements of 
US law and policy, including the pro- 
hibition on assassination. CIA will 
underscore that the object of a coup 
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attempt has to be to replace the exist- 
ing government without bloodshed if 
possible, rather than by simply kill- 
ing its leaders. While the coup 
plotters may defend themselves in 

the face of armed opposition, they 
also have to be willing to accept a 
peaceful surrender if one is offered. 
In working with such individuals, the 
Agency will make it clear that it can- 
not assist those who do not comply." 


Lethal Operations Indirectly Risk- 
ing Loss of Life 


Loss of life is not always the foresee- 
able result of a covert action 
involving violence, if the use of vio- 
lence is designed in such a manner as 
to minimize the risk. For example, 
demolition of an enemy’s industrial 
facility at a time when it is believed 
to be unoccupied may carry the risk, 


but not the likelihood, that casualties 
will result. Pursuant to law, there- 
fore, the President may direct CIA to 
carry out covert activities that 
employ violence but pose minimal 
risk to life. 


Counterproliferation operations. \f a 
hostile nation is seeking to acquire 
nuclear weapons or the capability to 
construct them, the United States 


may try to dissuade third countries 
and private parties from assisting in 
that effort. Ultimately, however, the 
President may conclude that the 
American efforts will fail. Pursuant 
to law, the President then may direct 
CIA to respond to the threat by vari- 
ous means, including covert action. 


The Presidential authorization will 
clearly state the terms within which 
the Agency will operate. CIA may be 
directed to enhance its clandestine 
efforts to obtain intelligence about 
supplier networks, to broaden its liai- 
son relationships with friendly 
foreign security services, and to place 
nonattributable items in foreign 
press outlets in order to influence the 
policies of other nations. But the 
President also is empowered to direct 
CIA to disrupt the foreign nation’s 
supply networks, destroy weapons 
components in transit, interfere with 
the hostile nation’s nuclear research, 
or sabotage defense technology and 
subsystems in the foreign weapons 
plant. 


The latter techniques clearly entail a 
measure of physical risk to individu- 
als engaged in the foreign acquisition 
effort (and potentially to the CIA 
officers or others working on the 
operation). A carelessly designed sab- 
otage proposal, for example, could 
needlessly endanger foreign workers 
who are not responsible for their gov- 
ernment’s decisions. Consequently, 
regardless of the identity or location 
of potential victims, the Agency has 
to limit the unnecessary risks to per- 
sons or property. 


To this end, CIA will explore the 
feasible alternatives. For example, 
operations could be designed to 

intercept controlled munitions in 
transit, render explosive materials 


inert, or clandestinely replace such 


items with nonsensitive substitutes. 
Similarly, the Agency may seek to 
sabotage foreign chemical weapons 
facilities at times when those com- 
plexes normally are empty. Although 
careful planning cannot wholly guar- 
antee the absence of casualties, it can 
reduce that risk substantially. 


Counterterrorist operations. Similar 
issues can arise in the course of Presi- 
dentially authorized operations 
intended to prevent attacks by inter- 
national terrorists. Even where a 
planned operation would not involve 
a direct strike upon a terrorist group, 
but rather the use of clandestine mea- 
sures to disrupt its capabilities, a risk 
to life may remain. In such 

a case, CIA would seek to employ 
comparable measures to reduce that 
danger, both complying with the 
overall policies against unnecessary 
loss of life and respecting the prohibi- 


tion on assassination. 


At times, however, the fight against 
terrorism may raise direct issues of 
self-defense similar to those that arise 
during a coup. Where the President 
has authorized CIA or other Federal 
agencies to conduct counterterrorist 
operations, those officers and their 
agents may need to defend them- 
selves. Recent overseas apprehensions 
of terrorist suspects by US law 
enforcement authorities reflect this 
consideration in the context of 
arrest; at times, intelligence opera- 
tions abroad may present similar 
issues. While assassination remains 
prohibited and innocent lives have to 
be protected, neither E.O. 12333 
nor the related policies protecting 
innocent life constrain those acting 
for the United States from exercising 


their lawful rights of self-defense. 
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Nonlethal Operations 
Identifiable Persons 


Directed at 


Some of the most difficult E.O. and 
policy issues derive from the use of 
nonlethal deception or propaganda 
methods directed against named or 
identifiable persons. In time of crisis, 
for example, US armed forces may 
be deployed abroad against an enemy 
with the fear of substantial American 
casualties in tne event of hostilities. 
To reduce the threat to US troops, 
without attribution to the United 
States CIA may cast aspersions on 
the loyalty of specific enemy com- 
manders or a particular group of 
hostile leaders. If successful, the 
Agency operation may induce dis- 
trust and suspicion, undermine 
enemy morale, and lead the hostile 
nation to remove capable officers 
from command. 


Specific targets. Deception operations 
aimed at specific enemy officers may 
have the greatest chance for success. 
Clandestine CIA efforts may lead the 
political leadership of the target 
country to focus upon particular per- 
sons, especially if the Agency is able 
to cite enough specific information 
about those individuals to make the 
charges plausible. Depending upon 
the likely reaction of the foreign gov- 
ernment, this type of operation can 
raise issues under the assassination 
prohibition as well as the related poli- 
cies against the loss of innocent life. 


Some governments, doubting the reli- 
ability of senior officers, will remove 
them from command, thereby unwit- 
tingly fulfilling the purpose of the 
covert operation. But other govern- 
ments may imprison, torture, or 
execute such officers, and even retali- 
ate against their families. Where the 
death of a targeted individual is 
likely, even if unintended by the 


United States, the operation may fall 
too close to the E.O. boundary to 
proceed. Similarly, where severe retri- 
bution may befall innocent family 
members, the related policies also 


may counsel restraint. 


To some extent, the calculation in 
any specific instance may turn upon 
whether the person at risk is a 
military commander or a political 
official and whether hostilities in fact 
have erupted.'* The mere risks of 
physical injury or lengthy imprison- 
ment will not necessarily preclude an 
operation; nor will an attenuated risk 
of execution, so long as a peaceful 
removal from office or nonbrutal 
prison term are more likely. In each 
instance, the analysis will balance all 
the relevant considerations, including 
the potential reduction in the threat 
to US personnel, and will strive to 
harmonize the various interests. 


Collection activities. Beyond covert 
action, this category of nonlethal 
operations also may include certain 
intelligence collection activities. For 
example, to obtain warning of 
planned terrorist attacks, CLA may 
secure advance notice from an aspir- 
ing or recruited member of a 
particular terrorist organization. To 

preserve the reporting channel, as 
well as the life of the cooperating 
individual, information about that 
person’s relationship with CIA has to 
be kept absolutely secret. 


At times, however, terrorist groups 
require their members to prove their 
dedication by committing acts of vio- 
lence. Accordingly, where the 
Agency has recruited an “asset” 
whom the terrorists then direct to 
cafry out an assassination or other 
attack, these issues fall starkly into 
focus.'* Clearly, E.O. 12333 prohib- 
its CLA and its assets from engaging 


in assassination or otherwise violat- 
ing US law, including the several 
statutes directed against international 
terrorism. The challenge is how 
simultaneously to preserve the life of 
the asset, retain a reporting channel 
from the terrorist group, and main- 
tain strict compliance with US law. 
The third requirement is an absolute 
and normally poses the least diffi- 
culty; the first two often prove more 
problematic. 


Dissemination. The dissemination of 
intelligence to foreign governments 
may present similar concerns, espe- 
cially when the recipients rely upon 
US information to support their 
own law enforcement activities. 
Counternarcotics and counterterror- 
ist operations bring this issue to the 
fore. 


Colombia, for example, has struggled 
for years with its domestic narcotics 
traffickers, and, with significant assis- 
tance from the United States, has 
scored some impressive successes. 
This military, intelligence, and law 
enforcement assistance has provided 
the Colombians with information 
about the location, plans, and inten- 
tions of certain major traffickers. 
The apprehension of those traffickers 
can be difficult and often results in 
violence, as was demonstrated when 
efforts by Colombian authorities to 
apprehend Medellin cartel leader 
Pablo Escobar ended in his death. 


Because of the high risk of violence, 
CIA’s procedures in this area resem- 
ble those pertaining to the 
authorized support of foreign coup 
attempts. Neither the assassination 
prohibition nor the related policies 
prevent the Agency from providing 
intelligence to assist in the arrest of 
international traffickers or terrorists, 
even if suspects may resist and blood 


be shed. Rather, CIA may provide 
such information, so long as the 
recipient governments are willing to 
accept surrenders if offered and have 
set in place bona fide procedures by 
which to do so. 


A related example involves the deci- 
sion by the United States in 1994 to 
stop providing real-time flight track- 
ing data to the Governments of 
Colombia and Peru. Until that time, 
those governments had supported 

US counternarcotics efforts by direct- 
ing their air forces to intercept 
aircraft suspected of carrying narcot- 
ics. Relying upon the US-provided 
tracking information, the Colombian 
and Peruvian Air Forces had been 
authorized to challenge suspect air- 
craft in the air or on the ground, and 
the operations clearly carried the risk 
of casualties. 


When they reviewed the intelligence- 
sharing programs in 1994, the 
Defense and Justice Departments 
concluded that the United States 
could not continue to provide the 
data to Colombia and Peru. Their 
conclusions were based on certain 
US criminal statutes that had been 
enacted in order to implement vari- 
ous international agreements 
safeguarding civil aviation. In their 
respective analyses, Defense and Jus- 
tice determined that those statutes 
also could impose liability on US or 
South American personnel whe pro- 
vided intelligence in support of the 
drug interdiction programs, even if 
the two nations’ Air Forces indeed 
challenged only those aircraft that 
were suspected of smuggling drugs. 
As a result, the intelligence-sharing 
arrangements were suspended for sev- 
eral months, until Congress enacted 
new statutory provisions to permit 
them to resume. 


Although controversial, the Defense 
and Justice actions reflected concern 
both for US law and for the safety of 
civil aviation, as did the Congres- 
sional response of crafting only a 
narrow counternarcotics exception. 
While the intelligence-sharing epi- 
sode was founded upon different 
considerations from the assassination 
prohibition, these events illustrate 
the type of approach that also is 
applied to proposed CIA operations 
that may implicate that prohibition 
or the related policies. 


Nonlethal Operations Not 
Directed at Identifiable Persons 


Most remote from the E.O. prohibi- 
tion, but still raising the related 
policy concerns, are those nonlethal 
CIA operations that may contribute 
to eventual violence or death. For 
example, US deception or propa- 
ganda activities that are not directed 
against specific individuals may raise 
these issues: although particular 
efforts to stimulate insecurity among 
hostile foreign elites may not identify 
anyone by name, the foreign security 
forces may retaliate against innocent 
suspects. To minimize that risk, CIA- 
sponsored radiobroadcasts or press 
placements may suggest that opposi- 
tion groups exist but are widely 
dispersed, or that discontent is ram- 
pant among some but not all 
members of a particular faction. The 
aim would be to increase uncertainty 
among the ruling classes without pro- 
viding them ready targets for 
retaliation. 


As with the narrowly focused decep- 
tion operations, the review will assess 
the potential risk to innocent individ- 
uals. If the likelihood of retributive 
violence is great, policy consider- 


ations may cause the operation to 
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with US law and policy, the 
comprehensive review 
protects the Agency and its 
officers from charges of 


criminality or impropriety. 
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stand down, even though the fact 
that it is not directed against any spe- 
cific individual avoids any conflict 
with the E.O. prohibition. On the 
other hand, the mere potential for 
third-party violence may not require 
restraint where a nonviolent response 


is more probable. 


Similarly, a lawful, Presidentially 
authorized covert action may direct 
the Agency to broadcast into a hos- 
tile nation radio programs intended 
to bolster the morale of an oppressed 
people. Although not the US objec- 
tive, such broadcasts may contribute 
to a decision by those people to 
rebel, and many may die during the 
insurrection. It has been argued, for 
example, that broadcasts by the CIA- 
funded Radio Free Europe in 1956 


may have encouraged the Hungarian 
freedom fighters, thereby leading 
them to continue their struggle and 
prolonging the bloodshed. The pub- 
lic statements by Western political 
leaders following the Gulf war in 
1991 may have encouraged Iraqi 
Kurds and southern Shias to pursue 
their separate uprisings against Sad- 
dam Hussein. The West did not 
intervene militarily in any of those 
situations, and each of the rebellions 
ultimately was crushed with great 
loss of life. 


Accordingly, even nonlethal opera- 
tions intended to encourage 
democracy may raise the policy 


requirement not to risk unnecessary 
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harin. Here, as well, the potential 
dangers require strict balancing cf 
the projected consequences, and in 
specific instances the balance may 
weigh against proceeding. 


Conclusion 


Although political assassination no 
longer is a foreign policy option for 
the United States, proposed US intel- 
ligence activities still may raise 
concerns under the E.O. prohibition 
on assassination and the related pol- 
icy requirement to minimize 
gratuitous loss of life. Moreover, the 
assassination prohibition itself may 
not be interpreted solely with respect 
to the specific cases that underlay its 
first enunciation in 1975; because of 
the change in 1978 from “political 
assassination” to “assassination,” 
whether a particular death might be 
construed as a political killing cannot 
be the only criterion. 


Even so, many covert actions appro- 
priately may be compared to military 
operations, and in those cases the law 
of war supplies the terms of refer- 
ence. But many intelligence activities 
do net readily compare to the mili- 
tary framework, and there may be no 
clear lines of authority by which CIA 
may evaluate certain p 

Rather, the broad scope of the E.O. 
and policy concerns, along with the 
serious physical ramifications, 
requires the Agency to examine indi- 
The absence of specific intent to 
attack particular individuals is only 
the starting point, and the inquiries 
frequently will involve a broad set of 
issues quite apart from assassination 
per se. 


Founded upon the E.O. prohibition 
but extending well beyond its param- 
eters, this application of law and 
policy serves the national interest. By 
ensuring compliance with US law 
and policy, in appropriate coiisulta- 
tion with the White House, the 
Justice Department, and other Execu- 
tive Branch agencies, as well as the 
Congressional oversight committees, 
the comprehensive review protects 
the Agency and its officers from 
charges of criminality or impropri- 
ety. And, of supreme importance, 
the process helps to ensure that 
covert US activities continue to 
reflect American values and law. 


NOTES 


1. 3 C.F.R. 90 (1977), reprinted in 
50 U.S.C. § 401 (1976). 


2. 3C.F.R. 112 (1979), reprinted in 
50 U.S.C. § 401 (Supp. III 1979). 


3. As had sections 4 and 5 of E.O. 
11905, sections 2-102 and 4-197 of 
E.O. 12036 made clear that the 
order did not confer any new legal 
authority on US intelligence agen- 
cies. And, removing any potential 

ambiguity about the scope of the 
order, section 2-307 further pro- 
vided that “[njo agency of the 
Intelligence Community shall 
request or otherwise encourage, 
directly or indirectly, any person, 
organization, or government agency 
to undertake activities forbidden by 
this Order or by applicable jaw.” 


4. 3 C.F.R. 200 (1982), reprinved in 
50 U.S.C. § 401 (1982). 


5. Section 2.12 of E.O. 12333 comple- 
ments the assassination prohibition 
by providing that “[n]o agency of 
the Intelligence Community shall 

in OF request any person 
to activities forbidden by 
this Order.” As used in text, there- 


fore, “E.O. 12333” generally refers 
to its sections 2.11 and 2.12, 
although the order also provides spe- 
cific direction to the US Intelligence 
Community about a number of addi- 
tional subjects outside the scope of 
this article. 


. At the time E.O. 11905 was promul- 


gated, neither Congress nor the 
Department of Justice could identify 
any statutory authority prohibiting 
the US Government from authoriz- 
ing the Intelligence Community to 
assassinate foreign nationals. That 
aspect of the legal landscape has not 
changed, so that with no Federal leg- 
islation specifically barring the 
practice, the current Order appears 
to be the sole source of the prohibi- 
tion. Title V of the National 
Security Act (described below at 
note 9) explicitly authorizes the con- 
duct of covert action, which 
includes the types of activities 
described in this article but is silent 
on the specific subject of assassina- 
tion. Moreover, Title V itself 
provides that covert actions have to 
comply with the Constitution and 
Federal statutes. The Act therefore 
cannot be read to either authorize or 
toreclose the option of assassination. 
Nonetheiess, the Supremacy Clause 
of the Constitution ides that 
duly enacted Federal statutes, 
together with the Constitution itself 
and lawfully mde treaties, are “the 
supreme Law of the Land . . . ,” and 
Title V clearly authorizes the Presi- 
dent to direct CIA to conduct covert 
actions. For these reasons, if a presi- 
dent were to revoke the E.O. 12333 
prohibition, Congress once again 
would need to decide whether to 
enact a similar prohibition into law. 


. See, for example, W. Hays Parks, 


“Memorandum of Law: Executive 
Order 12333 and Assassination,” 

The Army Lawyer, December 1989; 
LCdr. Patricia 3 Zeng, “A “Assassina- 
tion and the Law of Armed 

Conflict,” 134 Mil. L. Rev. 123 
(1991). See also Abraham D. Sofaer, 
“Terrorism, the Law, and the 
National Defense,” 126 Mil. L. Rev 


89, 116-21 (1989); Lori Fisler Dam- 
rosch, “Covert Operations,” 
83 A.J.I.L. 795, 800-01 (1989). 


. See, for example, Russell J. Bruem- 


mer, “The Prohibition on 
Assassination: A and Ethical 
Analysis,” publi in the Name of 
Intelligence: Essuys in Honor 

Walter Pforzheimer 137 (Hayden B. 
Peake & Samuel Halpern, eds., 
1994), and sources cited therein. 


. A thorough review of the legal provi- 


sions governing the authorization 
an conduct of covert action is 
beywnd the scope of this article. It 
may be observed, however, that cur- 
rent law requires explicit presidential 
approval in advance for the conduct 
of any covert action; provides that 
the president shall ensure timely 
notification of the covert action to 
the intelligence committees of the 
House and Senate; and states that 
no presidential approval of covert 
action may authorize a violation of 
the Constitution or any US statute. 
See generally sections 501, 503, and 
504 of the National Security Act. 


10. The international law of war lends 


meaning to the term “assassination,” 
and military operations that are per- 
ye wt Noga eg te 
tenth Gwe 

supra n.7, at 130-4 
eee. 
forces from employing “treacherous 
means,” such as attacks by nonuni- 
formed personnel, against enemy 
soldiers; alternatively, she writes, 
that law may proscribe si the 
use of the more limited set of “per- 
fidious attacks,” such as feigning 
noncombatant status and appearing 
to be unarmed. from simi- 
lar sources, Parks, supra n.7, at 5 
observes that “the death of noncom- 
batants ancillary to the lawful attack 
of a military objective is neither 
assassination nor otherwise unlaw- 
ful.” These modes of analysis can 
serve well for purposes of E.O. 
12333 and have bee») employed by 
CIA as appropriate since the prohibi- 
tion was issued. 


not central to this article, 
it be noted that Zengel con- 
tends that the E.O., which is 
captioned “United States Intelli- 
gence Activities,” does not 
encompass military operations, so 
that its prohibition on assassination 
om not be oa wap to limit US 
itary ns. proposition 
may be debated; deol do Gabe’ 
title, section 2.11 does not apply 
_y to ae a but to 
rsons “ or acti 
on ehalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” Compare Parks, supra 
n.7, at 4, stating that his memoran- 
dum “provide[s} guidance in the 
revision of U.S. Army Field Manual 
27-10, The Law of Land Warfare, 
consistent with Exe, utive Order 
12333.” Even so, Zengel’s approach 
to the underlyis.g issues of definition 
appears sound and is not inconsis- 
tent with the E.O. prohibition. 


12. Although a military operation 


rather than an intelligence activity, 
the 1993 US attack by cruise - 
siles against the headquarters of the 
ican) Wadilagnes service reflected 
this mode of analysis. In planning 
its retaliation for Iraq's attempt to 
murder former President Bush, the 
United States concluded that the 
attack would be permitted under 
both domestic US and international 
law; ed no specific Iraqi 

national in the retaliation; and 
mounted the attack at a time of 
night in which the building would 
be least likely to be occupied. 


13. As one moves away from reason- 


ably foreseeable death or personal 
injury toward situations in which 
property damage is the most likely 
result, the analysis may take on a 
somewhat different cast. 


14. See Bruemmer, supra n. 8, at 


152-54. 


15. These issues also arise where a 


foreign national advises CIA that he 
or she independently plans to 
remove a leader from office. In such 


an instance, CIA representatives 
overseas are instructed to remind 
their contacts of the E.O. rules, and 
e ize that the US Government 

ill neither violate the prohibition 
on assassination nor condone those 
who, acting on their own, engage in 
assassination. 


16. Zengel, supra n.7, at 137-42, 148- 


49, observes that an attack upon a 
hostile military commander during a 
time of lawful hostilities, to be car- 
ried out by uniformed military 
personnel or by clearly marked war- 
planes, would not be prohibited by 
the laws of war and therefore should 
not constitute assassination. She cau- 
tions, however, that an attack upon 
the same commander, to be per- 
formed solely by civilians or - 
nonuniformed military personnel, 
might cross that line and be 
prohibited. 


17. Where CIA has recruited an exist- 


ing member of such an organization, 
significant questions may arise con- 
cerning the use of ed dirty 
assets, an issue beyond the scope of 
this article but one that has received 
widespread attention. Newly revised 
Agency guidelines address the sub- 
ject by generally requiring that, for 
the relationship to be maintained, 
the likely gain to US intelligence has 
to be substantial, with the appropri- 
ate Executive Branch agencies and 
Congressional committees informed 
of the decision. 


Covert Action 


Dual Use of intelligence Technologies 


Breast Cancer Detection Research 


Sam Grant and Peter C. Oleson 
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After lung cancer, breast 
cancer is the second leading 
cause of death for 
American women. One in 
eight American women 


can expect to be diagnosed 
with breast cancer during 
her lifetime. 
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Sam Grant is in the National Recon- 


naissance Office. 


Peter C. Olson is President of Poto- 
mac Strategies & Analysis, Inc., a 
consulting firm assisting the National 
Information Display Laboratory and 
the National Media Laboratory. 


On 4 April 1995, the television net- 
works’ evening news programs 
carried an unusual item. The Acting 
Director of Central Intelligence, 
Adm. William O. Studeman, held a 
press conference at the National Pho- 
tographic Interpretation Center 
(NPIC) to address the topic of breast 
cancer. Also participating were the 
chairman and vice chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence (SSCI), Senator Arlen Specter 
of Pennsylvania and Senator Robert 
Kerrey of Nebraska, and Dr. Susan 
Blumenthal, the deputy assistant sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
and head of the Women’s Health 
Office of the Public Health Service. 


Admiral Studeman announced that 
the Intelligence Community (IC) 
had been involved in an effort to 
identify and promote technologies 
developed within the IC that had 
promise in the national fight against 
breast cancer. He said this effort was 
to continue with the CIA, National 
Reconnaissance Office, and Commu- 
nity Management Staff (CMS) each 
contributing to the effort. A sum of 
$375,000 had been identified for 


this research. 


Admiral Studeman commented, how- 
ever, that “breast cancer research is 
only one area in which our resources 
can make a difference. We are break- 
ing down barriers that have kept the 
talents, expertise, and technical 
resources of the IC and our industry 
contractors from being applied to 
problems that lie beyond the scope 
of our traditional national security 
mission.” Illustrative of the changed 
security outlook since the end of the 


Cold War, Admiral Studeman also 


said, “This creative, cooperative 
work will open the achievements of 
the IC to the community at large.” 
And he added, “Our work will also 
benefit from the exchange of ideas.” 


Senators Specter and Kerrey and Dr. 
Blumenthal all added their endorse- 
ments to the unusual dual use 
intelligence initiative announced by 
Admiral Studeman. This effort, how- 
ever, had started somewhat quietly 
almost a year before. 


Breast Cancer National Action Plan 


The National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) reported that in 1995 the esti- 
mated number of new cases of breast 
cancer in the United States for 
women and men would total 
182,000. It also estimated that 
46,000 Americans would die of 
breast cancer in 1995. After lung 
cancer, breast cancer is the second 
leading cause of death for American 
women. One in eight American 
women can expect to be diagnosed 
with breast cancer during her life- 
time. An even higher percentage 

will have to undergo medical proce- 
dures—at considerable emotional 
and financial cost—because of the 
limitations in cancer detection tech- 


nology available today . 


In 1994, President Clinton 
announced the National Action Plan 
on Breast Cancer, a public/private 
partnership addressing breast cancer 
etiology, treatment, and prevention. 
One goal of the plan is to harness the 
resources needed to make a significant 
impact on breast cancer. Much of the 


government's work is concentrated in 
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the NCI, the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention (CDC), and the 
Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) in the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS). 


Without a reliable cure, early detec- 
tion of microcalcifications within the 
breast is the most important factor in 
reducing deaths. This is mostly done 
through mammograms (a procedure 
using X-rays) and clinical breast 
examinations. According to the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
all women age 50 and over should 
have an annual mammogram, as this 
is the population most at risk for 
breast cancer. In recent years, the per- 
centage of women under 50 also 
obtaining periodic mammograms has 
increased significantly. 


X-ray mammography, however, has 
several shortcomings. Its resolution is 
limited. With current technologies, 
the smallest microcalcifications that 
can be detected by this method are 
approximately 100 microns to 150 
microns. Mammograms are typically 
printed on film and then reviewed by 
a radiologist on a light box, not dis- 
similar to an image interpreter’s light 
table. A woman’s latest mammogram 
is difficult for a radiologist to com- 
pare to earlier mammograms. 
Differences in angle, resolution, and 
a number of other factors complicate 
the process and make change detec- 
tion in a woman’s breast over time a 


tricky determination. 


With current technology, 20 percent 
to 30 percent of cancers are not 
detected with mammograms. 
Approximately 11 percent of mam- 
mograms are classified as non- 
normal, requiring some type of fol- 
lowup action by the patient, such as 
a repeat mammogram, needle aspira- 
tion, biopsy, or other procedure. 
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With current technology, 
20 percent to 30 percent of 
cancers are not detected 


with mammograms. 
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Some of these non-normal determi- 
nations are false positives. The NCI 
estimates that there are five biopsies 
performed based on suspicious mam- 
mograms for every cancer actually 


found. 


While the cost of a standard screen- 
ing mammogram in the United 
States ranges from $80 to $120 with 
an average of $90, experts at the 

NC] estimate that the “real” costs, 
including the costs of followup proce- 
dures occasioned by a suspicious 
mammogram, average about $120. It 
is estimated that more than $2 bil- 
lion is spent each year on breast 
cancer screening in the United 
States. Improvements in the technol- 
ogy of mammography and its costs, 
therefore, have been identified as 
major goals under the National 
Action Plan. 


Request for Assistance 


In early 1994, Dr. Blumenthal wrote 
to other elements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment inquiring whether they had 
technologies that might contribute to 
the initiative against breast cancer. As 
the head of women’s health issues for 
the government, she had called atten- 
tion to the need to devote more 
resources on breast cancer. Members 
of Congress from both parties had 
become increasingly focused on the 
problem. Senator Barbara Mikulski 
of Maryland, in introducing an initia- 
tive in 1991, stated, “If we can build 
Patriot missiles to intercept Scuds, we 
can do technology that will intercept 


women’s health. Dr. Blumenthal, 
tration, took up the challenge. 


In July 1994, the National Informa- 
tion Display Laboratory (NIDL) was 
invited by CIA’s Office of Research 
and Development (ORD) to prepare 
a background paper for Dr. Blumen- 
thal describing some of the advanced 
image-processing techniques that 
might be applied to the field of mam- 
mography. NIDL is a laboratory 
sponsored by the IC to help leverage 
advanced commercial and consumer 
technologies into the government. 


DIA digitized some sample mammo- 
grams for NIDL experimentation. 
The experiments were sufficiently 
interesting that Dr. Blumenthal and 
an HHS committee of medical 
experts visited NIDL in September 
1994. The image-processing tech- 
niques demonstrated to the group 
during that visit led her to invite 
NIDL to participate in a public sym- 
posium to be held on Capitol Hill 
the following month. For this sympo- 
sium, NIDL—with the assistance of 
CMS and ORD—set up several dem- 
onstrations of advanced but 
unclassified image-processing tech- 
nologies that were applicable to 
medical procedures. DCI 

R. James Woolsey attended the sym- 
posium and spoke of the need to 
apply national resources to such 
challenges. 


Technologies of Interest 


A number of advanced technologies 
and demonstrations were displayed 


at the October symposium, includ- 
ing searches of high-resolution 


technologies covered included experi- 
mental high-definition television and 
head-mounted displays; searching 
high-resolution digital mammo- 
grams; detection of changes in serial 
mammograms; pattern recognition 
tools; and 3-D alignments for detect- 
ing lesions in magnetic resonance 
(MR) breast scans. 


Search techniques. An NPIC objec- 
tive is to perform most image 
exploitation tasks in the future using 
digital soft-copy systems. Research 
has shown that image-exploitation 
tasks can be effectively performed on 
soft-copy workstations, except for 
search tasks. There are diverse opin- 
ions as to why image analysts do not 
like to search on soft-copy systems, 
including available field of view and 
human-computer interface issues. 
The National Exploitation Labora- 
tory (NEL) in NPIC established a 
testbed project to determine how 
best to perform search exploitation 
using soft-copy systems. One goal of 
this testbed project, conducted at the 
NIDL, is to transfer the necessary 


technology and specifications to com- 


mercial off-the-shelf vendors to make 
search-capable soft-copy systems 
commerciaily available and therefore 
less expensive for the government. 


A variety of technologies are being 
experimented with under the testbed 
program, including high-resolution 
displays (5 megapixels), high-defini- 
tion television displays, head- 
mounted displays, speech-recogni- 
tion systems, and tactile input 
devices. For the medical community, 
NIDL is investigating how the same 


technologies might be applied to digi- 


tal mammography. 
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The challenge is that a 
mammogram is a large, 
high-resolution image, and 
the small cues that indicate 
breast cancer are subtle and 
can be easily overlooked. 
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Analysis of mammograms is often 

the critical first step in the early 
detection of breast cancer. With 
today’s technology, a radiologist visu- 
ally scans a film image and prepares a 
report. This typically occurs within 
one or two minutes. The challenge is 
that a mammogram is a large, high- 
resolution image, and the small cues 
that indicate breast cancer are subtle 
and can be easily overlooked. These 
cues are most difficult to detect at 
the most crucial time—when the can- 
cer is in its earliest stages. Innovative 
tools are needed to assist the radiolo- 
gist in the early phases of the search 
process. 


New medical imaging equipment 

that can produce high-resolution digi- 
tal mammograms will enable 
radiologists to migrate from film- 
based mammography to a digital 
environment, allowing the applica- 
tion of powerful image-processing 
tools to assist in analysis. Because 
conventional monitors are low resolu- 
tion, however, radiologists have to 
choose between viewing a large area 
of the X-ray at low resolution or a 
small area at high resolution. Neither 
choice is good. The use of current 
displays to search large images has 
been likened to viewing the world 
through a soda straw. 


The same new technologies being 
developed in the NEL’s testbed 
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effort, if applied to digital mammog- 
raphy, could revolutionize the 
radiologist’s ability to analyze large 
mammogram images and improve 
the ability to locate cancers at early 
stages and to evaluate better the 
results of therapy. For example, with 
a head-mounted display, the radiolo- 
gist would be able to view a 
mammogram from any point of view 
at high resolution. By turning his 
head in any direction, he would 
browse through the X-ray. By mov- 
ing a “spaceball,” he could zoom in 
and out and “fly” through the X-ray. 
By using instrumented “gloves,” he 
would overlay one mammogram on 
another, register and differentiate 
between older and newer mammo- 
grams, and analyze small changes 
that might be indicative of a cancer. 
One objective of the NIDL effort is 
to improve and speed up the technol- 
ogy transfer from development 
laboratories to operational use by 
radiologists. 


Change detection in serial 
mammograms. Comparison of mam- 
taken over a period of time 
enables a physician to detect change 
that signals the early start of cancer. 
In current practice, a physician views 
two mammograms side by side, men- 
tally matching key features to align 
and compare the mammograms. 
Change detection by this method is a 
challenging task because soft tissue 
takes on different shapes at different 
imaging sessions, resulting in mis- 
aligned mammograms. When cancer 
is first detectable by mammogram, 
important changes may be quite sub- 
tle and difficult to detect. 


Computer-assisted change detection 
in mammograms is a dual-use appli- 
cation of change-detection 
techniques used for interpretation of 
reconnaissance imagery. At the 
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NIDL, techniques are being devel- 
oped to align disparate aerial images 


tor detection of changes such as new 


roads and military sites. For surveil- 
lance purposes, it can be imprecise, 
costly, and inefficient to have a 
human compare each image and 
search for change; the same holds 
true for mammogram evaluation. 

( omputer-assisted change detection 
can provide an invaluable tool by 
supplementing and improving the 


physician's ability to detect change. 


lhe first step in automating change 
detection is precise alignment of 
mammograms. Once aligned, two 
mammograms are digitally sub 
tracted, and the physician can 
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Figure | 


examine the resulting “difference 
image.” 


Figure | shows two time-separate 
mammograms and the corresponding 
difference images before and after 
alignment. After alignment, regicns 
that have changed appear bright in the 
difference image, while regions that 
have not changed appear dark. In the 
difference images, the suspicious areas 
have been marked with a red circle. 
lhe difference image before alignment 
is difficult to interpret because true 
change is obscured by differences due 


to misalignment. The difference image 


after alignment shows only those dif 
ferences due to change, and the 


suSpICioUs region 1S readily identified. 
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Difference Image Using 
Intelligence Community Technology 


Pattern recognition. Besides change- 
detection approaches, pattern detec- 
tion in imagery is potentially 
significant for beth intelligence and 
medical purposes. Detecting small tar- 
gets In reconnaissance imagery Is a 
challenging problem for intelligence 
analysts because militarily significant 
targets may occupy only a very small 
region in a large image. A novel sys- 
tem being developed at the NIDI 
attacks this problem by using target 
context. The location of most targets 
is not random; rather, their position is 
linked to the surrounding area by 
some logic. For example, transporta 
tion requirements tend to place 


buildings near roads. (See figure 2.) 


targets 


context 
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Targets and associated context information for both 
ad reconnaissance image and ad mammogram 


Because roads Stree h ove’: large 
areas, thes are mor;e readily detect 
able in imagery and can be used to 
guide the search tor associated small 


scale targets, in this case buildings. 


lhe automatic target detection tools 
being developed at the NIDL exploit 
this type of contextual information, 
making the detection scheme more 
accurate and efficient tor the detec 
tion of targets of interest. The 
technique uses an advanced neural 
network—a computational processor 
inspired by biology—to learn con 
text automatically through training 


on a large set of examples 


[his detection approach can poten 


tially be used tor mammogram 


Figure 2 


screening. For example, microcalcifi 
cation position often depends on 
mammalian duct and vasculature 
location. Integration of this context 
aids in detection of cancerous 
tumors. An advantage of the neural 
network approach is that, after the 
system has learned the task, the net 
work can be analyzed to discover the 
specific nature of the underlying con 
text that it recognized as being 
important. The system therefore can 
contribute in several ways to current 
state-of-the-art mammography, act 
ing as both an automatic screening 
system and a tool physicians can use 
to uncover subtleties in the breast 
image that may not be easily detect 


able via traditional methods 


Volumetric alignment for 3-D 
images. Besides mammogram 
X-rays, physicians are increasingly 
using MR imaging for breast cancer 
diagnosis. MR techniques use con 
trast agents that enhance the visibility 
of cancer in the MR scans. Cancerous 
areas appear as bright regions in the 
post -MR scans acquired after 
administration of the contrast agent. 
l'umors are detected by comparing 
the “post”-MR with the “pre"-MR 
scan to look tor differences. This pro 
cess can be facilitated and the 
accuracy increased if the two scans are 
subtracted to highlight ( hang Move 
ment of the patient s breasts, 
however, causes the “post’- and 

pre - MR scans to be misaligned. 


| alse bright ATCAS that Appeal in the 
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View 1 View 2 


View 3 View 4 


Volume Rendering of Difference Volume 


After Alignment of Pre and Post Breast MRI Data 
Figure 3 


difference image may cause the physi- _ localization of a tumor by the doctor, computer-based techniques because 
cian to label improperly areas affected _it is necessary to align the “pre”- and of the nonrigid, flexible nature of 
by the motion as cancerous. There- “post”- MR data sets. Alignment of breast tissue. 

fore, for precise detection and the scans is a challenging task for 


Techniques have been developed in 
the IC to align multisensor, two- 
dimensional images. They have been 
employed to detect change in a scene 
over time based on images taken 
from different viewpoints. These 
two-dimensional techniques are 
being extended to estimate the non- 
rigid three-dimensional deformation 
of the “pre”- MR breast scan to align 
with the “post”- MR scan. In figure 
3, the top row shows a slice from a 
“pre’- and “post”- MR breast scan. 
The bottom row shows the differ- 
ence slices before and after alignment. 


Before alignment, the difference 
image (bottom left) falsely indicates 
the presence of a change in the upper 
left corner of the breast. This area is 
(correctly) not highlighted in the dif- 
ference image after alignment 
(bottom right). 


Partnerships 


Since the inception of the NIDL, 
partnering has been a key factor in 
many of its programs in support of 
government users. This is also the 
case with the support being provided 
to the Office of Women’s Health. 
Inasmuch as one of the purposes of 
the government’s effort is to pro- 
mote the use of advanced 
technologies for improved cancer 
detection and treatment, NIDL has 
partnered with several leading medi- 
cal centers, foundations, and experts, 
including Dr. Daniel B. Kopans of 
Harvard Medical School, a leading 
figure in radiology; the Murray le 
dation; the University of Chicago; 
and the Robert Wood Johnson Medi- 
cal School. Commercial partners 
interested in the technologies and 


motivated by future commercial mar- 


ket opportunities also have joined in 
the effort, including Silicon Graph- 
ics, SRI, n-Vision, and 
NUMONICS Corporation. ORD 
and the NEL have overseen the 
effort on behalf of the government. 


NIDL Background 


In establishing the NIDL in 1990, 
the government sought to leverage 
the resources of the world’s commer- 
cial and university leaders in crucial 
information technologies where 
developments and advances increas- 
ingly were outpacing the 
government's efforts. Recognizing 
the dynamic developments in the 
commercial marketplace, the objec- 
tive was to take advantage of 
commercial developments and 
replace the old acquisition paradigm 
that was slow, increasingly behind 
the state of the art, commercially 
incompatible, and comparatively 
expensive. 


The NIDL brings together in part- 
nership commercial and academic 
leaders in advanced display hard- 
ware, soft-copy information 
processing tools, computing, 
distributed collaboration and com- 
munications techniques, and other 
information technologies. The labo- 
ratory focuses on government users’ 
needs that often are several years in 
advance of commercial markets. One 
goal of the NIDL is to foster research 
in advanced capabilities in a manner 
that provides incentives for commer- 
cialization. When successful, this 
approach benefits government users 
in future years with commercially 
available technology and low-cost 
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products driven by the commercial 
marketplace. 


The government provides limited 
core funding for the NIDL. Core 
funding provides for the essential 
infrastructure of the : laboratory and 
allows “seed money” for exploration 
of solutions to users’ 

problems and the applicability of 
newly emerging technologies. Other 
commercial and t part- 
ners also provide funds and 
investment for specific projects appli- 
cable to their needs, for 
commercialization of developed tech- 
nologies, and for research and 
development of commercially attrac- 
tive technologies. 


The NIDL is hosted by the David 
Sarnoff Research Center in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, known for its world- 
leading developments in high-defini- 
tion digital TV, advanced displays, 
and computing and soft-copy tools. 
NIDL is a distributed laboratory, 
encompassing many industrial and 
academic partners that are leaders in 
their respective fields. The goal is to 
obtain the best solution for govern- 
ment needs regardless of company or 


entity. 


With today’s complex information- 
tech systems, no one company 
can satisfy government program 
offices’ range of requirements that 
tend to evolve rapidly with advances 
in information technologies. The 
NIDL with its partnership approach 
seeks the best solution for the spe- 
cific users with specific needs. The 
laboratory also serves as an agent for 
advanced research within the aca- 


demic community. 


The NIDL has a sister lab, the 
National Media Laboratory (NML), 
which focuses on the critical technol- 
ogies of mass storage and data 
archiving. NML is hosted by the 3M 
y in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
NIDL and NML collaborate on a 
number of information technology- 


related programs. 


The NIDL already had considerable 
dual-use experience with the medical 
community when Dr. Blumenthal’s 
request to the IC was received. Work- 
ing with the NEL, engineers at the 
NIDL had begun work on a high- 
brightness, high-resolution mono- 
chromatic display that would 
improve image analysts’ abilities to 
work with digital reconnaissance 
imagery. One immediate challenge 
was how to make such an advanced 
display affordable. At a time when 
the intelligence budget was facing 
downsizing, the development of a 
$100,000-plus imagery workstation 
was deemed too costly. At most, the 
IC might want to procure several 
thousand units of such a display. 


NIDL personnel reasoned that the 
medical-imaging market, which was 
just at the onset of using digital tech- 
nology, might be good leverage for 
the high-brightness, high- -resolution 
display. Resolution and size require- 
ments for monitors were discussed 
with radiologists. They were 
unhappy with the 14-inch-square 
monitor identified by the reconnais- 
sance imagery analysts, preferring a 
14-inch x 17-inch monitor that 


equated to the size of a conventional 
chest X-ray film. 


Imagery analysts reacted positively 
when presented with the option of a 
slightly larger display; their initial 
14-inch-square requirement had 
been derived from their experience, 
and the larger format was deemed 
attractive. The medical-imaging mar- 
ket dwarfs the government image- 
interpretation market. NIDL ana- 
lysts were able to converge the 
requirements of the two communi- 
ties. This means that the potential 
market for the high-brightness, high- 
resolution monitor for the eventual 
manufacturer of the units will num- 
ber in the hundreds of thousands. 
Estimates are that the monitors will 
cost between $5,000 and $10,000, 
an order-of-magnitude decrease. 


IC Interest 


Women’s health issues, including the 
fight against breast cancer, have 
strong constituencies on Capitol Hill 
in both parties. The intelligence over- 
sight committees, however, have 
never really been involved in such 
topics. Interest in the potential appli- 
cation to breast cancer detection of 
technologies developed for intelli- 
gence purposes peaked in the spring 
of 1995, when Dr. Barry Horton, 
the principal deputy assistant secre- 
tary of defense (communications, 
command, control, and intelligence), 
invited Senator Kerrey to visit the 
NIDL and review the research plan. 


Two weeks later, in a speech from 
the floor of the Senate, Senator Ker- 
rey challenged the IC to complete 
rapidly its effort to transfer to the 
medical community useful tools that 
would enhance the latter’s ability to 
fight cancer. Senator Kerrey said a 
deadline of 12 to 18 months would 
be appropriate. Consequently, the 
NIDL effort went into high gear. In 
late April 1995, an HHS working 
group was formed to oversee the 
NIDL- work and to help 
plan for clinical trials of the technolo- 
gies transferred. FDA help has been 
requested to help guide the way 
through the FDA- medical 
device approval process. The FDA by 
law oversees mammography facilities 
in the United States. 


Conclusion 


While work continues at the NIDL 
on the medical technologies, the IC 
is mining contractors for more rele- 
vant technologies. Given the more 
liberal security environment of the 
post-Cold War period, efforts are 
being made to capture clinicians’ 
requirements, to communicate these 
to IC vendors, to form additional 
partnerships, and to obtain funding 
for promising ies. From 
this initial case study in dual-use of 
intelligence technologies for medical 
purposes, government managers are 
planning to establish and institute a 
process to identify and transfer IC 
technologies relevant to other sectors 
of the government and the nation 
that can use them. 
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The Coming Intelligence Failure 
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The year is 2001. The Intelligence 
Community (IC) budget has remained 
under pressure and manpower cuts 
have continued, but bureaucratic poli- 
tics and legislative prerogatives have 
perpetuated about a dozen national- 
level agencies and forced a further divi- 
sion tae pd moe By the turn of 


volume of available information and 
were no longer able to distinguish con- 
sistently between significant facts and 
background noise. The quality of analy- 
sis had become increasingly suspect. 
And, as had been true of virtually all 
previous intelligence failures, collection 
was not the issue. The data were there, 
but we had failed to recognize fully 
their significance and put them in 
context. At a time when the interrela- 
tionship among political, economic, 
military, social, and cultural factors 
had become increasingly complex, no 


integrated analysis. From the vantage 
point of 2001, intelligence failure is 


inevitable. 


Part I: The Path to Failure 


Despite our best intentions, the sys- 
tem is sufficiently dysfunctional that 
intelligence failure is guaranteed. 
Though the form is less important 
than the fact, the variations are end- 
less. Failure may be of the traditional 
variety: we fail to predict the fall of a 
friendly government; we do not 
provide sufficient warning of a 
surprise attack against one of our 
allies or interests; we are completely 


surprised by a state-sponsored 


terrorist attack; or we fail to detect 
panne plier man Ae 
weapon of mass destruction. Or 

atom pe teeponiyenneenr «te fy 
form: we overstate numerous threats 


leading to tens of billions of dollars 
of unnecessary expenditures; data- 
base errors lead to a politically 
unacceptable number of casualties in 
a peace-enforcement operation; or an 
operation does not go well because 
the IC is not able to provide the 
incredibly specific data necessary to 
support a new generation of weap- 
ons. In the end, we may not suffer a 
Pearl Harbor, but simply succumb to 
a series of mistakes that raises ques- 
tions about an intelligence budget 
that dwarfs the entire defense budget 


of most countries. ! 


The Community will try to explain 
the failure(s) away, and it will legiti- 
mately point to extenuating 
circumstances. But we are going to 
begin making more and bigger mis- 
takes more often. It is only a matter 
of time before the results rise to the 
level of acknowledged intelligence 
failure. It will get so severe that the 
IC’s relevance will be seriously ques- 
tioned—far more than has been the 
case to date. The reasons will be sim- 


postmortems and try to reconstruct 
the broader institutional causes for 
the failure, we will find them spread 
throughout the national security 

apparatus—some a function of this 
period of hiseory, others a function 
of mistakes: 


Executive Branch. US national secu- 
rity policy will continue to evolve as 


we adjust to the end of the Cold 
War. As a result, the formation of 
security policy wil! continue to be 
done on something of an ad hoc 
basis. This presents the IC with a 
dilemma: as specific issues come to 
the fore and as interests and their pri- 
orities change, how does the IC 
focus its limited resources? Any 
attempt to program resources accord- 
ing to consumer needs is a recipe for 
getting whipsawed from crisis to cri- 
sis and cannot be sustained. 
Answering consumer questions pre- 
supposes a level of knowledge, the 
maintenance of which must be con- 
sidered a cost of doing business. We 
have to come to grips with the fact 
that the entire “needs” process and 
associated tier strategy were ill-con- 


ceived for this period of history 


Legislative Branch. Congress will 
bear some responsibility for our 
forthcoming intelligence failure. It 
has pressed the Community to end 
duplicative analysis and achieve a 
division of labor. This push by Con- 
gress has significantly diminished 
competitive analysis within the Com- 
munity and should, therefore, be 
seen as an acceptance of increased 
risk. There is, however, a more perni- 
cious aspect to this division of labor. 


cinceion hes never exisned in hisvory, 
but the IC is going to be expected to 
operate under such a regimen and do 


analysis. We are setting 
ourselves up to do bad political, 
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effort, a lack of fusion and 


a lack of objectivity will be 
principally responsible for 
the IC failing the nation. 
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economic, and military analysis; by 


implication, support to all our con- 
sumers is going to get worse. 


. Finally, a 
combination of buresucratic politics 
and self-inflicted wounds within the 
IC will prove to be critical factors 
responsible for our failure. Many 
midlevel managers’ priorities are mis- 
placed, and loyalty to one’s agency 
too often has primacy. As a Commu- 
nity, we have largely lost track of the 
view of intelligence articulated by 
former Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence Dick Kerr: “All we bring 
to the table are facts and analysis of 
those facts.” Management of intelli- 
gence is valued more than collecting 
and analyzing intelligence, and we 
thus have fewer and fewer good ana- 
lysts. In the mid-1990s, the IC finds 
itself filled with individuals who have 
a tremendous equity in the retention 
of the current structure. Somewhere 
in this process, the corporate needs 
of the country have gotten lost in the 
shuffle. 


Adding It All Up 


Any huge bureaucracy has problems 
in various aspects of its operation, 
but, in this case, the most serious is 
the diminished ability to get the facts 
straight and to use them as building 
blocks for high-quality analysis. We 
are far ahead of any other institution 
in the world in terms of the ability to 
collect sensitive information. Corpo- 
rately, however, the IC is getting to 


the point where in many instances 


we do not even know what we do 


quently, they stand little chance of 
putting whatever analysis they do 
into context—a recipe for irrele- 
vance, if not outright failure. Within 
our overall analytic effort, a lack of 
fusion and a lack of objectivity will 
be principally responsible for the IC 
failing the nation. 


Lack of Fusion. i 
perenne 


and fuse them into analytic products 
that respond directly to our consum- 
ers’ needs. This stems from a glut of 
information, substantial 

cutbacks that occurred at the end of 
the Cold War, the retention of Cold 
War structure in the face of those 
cuts, and, most important, the divi- 
sion of labor that occurred partly in 
response to these factors and to Con- 


gressional pressure. 


This division of labor sounded good 
in theory, but it has virtually bal- 

kanized the Community. We tried to 
split economic, political, and defense 


the critical mass of analysts or, in 

most cases, the charter to look in 

pe = et apm — 
social, economic, and cultural 

sapects of a problem. In the end, the 

lack of fusion and integration capa- 

bility means that the IC “whole” is 

substantially less than the sum of its 

parts. 


Lack of Objectivity. The second 
and related problem has to do with 
our decreasing ability to ensure objec- 
tivity. We have inadvertently built a 
high potential for bias into the sys- 
tem, striking at our integrity and at 
the core of the IC. By dividing the 
labor within Defense Intelligence, we 
have given an increased voice to 
Command Joint Intelligence Centers 
(JICs/JAC) and allowed the Service 
intelligence production organizations 
to speak virtually for the country on 
many matters of interest to their par- 
ticular Service. 


There are maay brilliant analysts in 
these organizations, but corporate 
objectivity can come under severe 
pressure. First, in each instance they 
respond directly to a higher author- 
ity that has an agenda, one that may 
involve a competition for forces in 


important. Taken in their entirety, 
these forces can lead to an overly 
robust threat portrayal.4 When each 
of these organizations is potentially 
gilding its own particular lily and the 
division of labor argument has been 
used to preclude any capacity for 
quality control, there is no basis 


upon which to assess risk objectively. 
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For the ever-growing 
number of functionaries in 
the Community, 
intelligence is about 
management. 
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Other Problems 


In addition to the problems with 
fusion and objectivity, a host of 
other shortcomings confront the ana- 
lytic end of the business and will 
contribute to our forthcoming fail- 
ure. They are perhaps best illustrated 
by responding to a series of common 


myths: 


¢ There are thousands of analysts “out 
there.” In reality, the analytic base is 
thin, and we have far 
fewer peopie staying abreast of raw 
data, adding to the corporate know!- 
edge, than is generally believed. We 
are underinvested in analysts in favor 
of the non-substantive functionaries 
necessary to run the IC’s multiple 


mation, and putting it in context is 
aamabartaede 
machine. Although Intelink is a pow- 
erful tool, it is only as good as the 


pepecer sg oman > 0 om 
the notion that we can “ 

rare ety Ae A os Po 
at disparate locations is an idea held 
by those who have never been 


analysts. 


° We just need to manage the IC a lit- 
tle better. For the ever 


, and they are intent on — 


¢ We are on the right track. This myth 
is based on the fact that we have not 
yet failed. Nonetheless, we are oper- 
ating on borrowed time, living off 
residual expertise, and not recapitaliz- 

ing. Electronic databases and our 

aihemmmnidéseaunt> 
ing into disrepair. As we fine-tune 
our structures and marginally change 
our programs, we are, in essence, get- 
ting the deck chairs on the Titanic 
nice and neat. 


Part II: Avoiding Failure 


The very real constraints on IC man- 
agement in the early 1990s left it 
with few choices, none of them 


pr eran toy Y pet 
problem. The system is built on 


fallacious assumptions about what 
intelligence analysis is and how it is 
carried out; as such, the system has 
to fail. To fix it, we will need to refo- 
cus on the analytic process and 
establish a structure that actually 
facilitates analysis rather than 
impedes it.> The following questions 
anes vaponk ay ma 
into the necessary fixes 


What Does Intelligence Do? 


We need to accept the fact that this 
country does not have an actionable 
national security policy that the IC 

can use to program analytic and col- 


lection resources. This is not an 
indictment—it is simply a fact. We 
are just beginning a major debate 
about who we are and how we relate 
to the rest of the world; that debate 
could easily continue for a decade 
without anything close to national 
consensus being achieved. This real- 
ity implies that a “needs” process 
that presupposes the consumer com- 
munity knows wha it wants (and, 
more important, will want}, in ptior- 
ity order, is inherently fawed and 
has to be substantially revised. 


The lack of an actionable national 
security policy means that to varying 
degrees we have to “do the world.” 
Despite the practice of the last sev- 
eral years, the IC does not have the 
luxury of deciding it just will not do 
things. We will always be concerned 
about the ways other countries can 
threaten us and our interests militar- 
ily. At the same time, it is apparent 
that in many parts of the world there 
is an ongoing shift in the definition 
of state power away from military 
strength, and this will cause high- 
level consumers to become increas- 
ingly interested in an entire range of 


Certainly, there need to be some 
threshold decisions, including the 
extent of our role in economic or 
environmental intelligence. Beyond 
such basic issues, there are few fac- 
tual matters associated with a broad 
interpretation of US security inter- 
ests that should be beyond our 
purview. To meet such a wide variety 
of needs, our role should be that of 
an information clearinghouse capa- 
ble of addressing all the security 
issues of the early 21st century; as 
such, we have to maintain worldwide 
expertise or know enough to know 
where to get it. 


With the exponential increase in 
information, the number of politi- 
cally motivated pundits and opinions 
is also increasing. Who is a purveyor 
of accurate information and who is 
simply repeating uninformed plati- 
tudes? Ultimately, the policy 
community is going to look for some- 
one in the government who will 
provide an unbiased assessment of 
the varied and multifaceted aspects 
of security—from the nitty-gritty 
details of databases to the facts and 
assessments underlying an evaluation 
of a foreign country’s national secu- 
rity policy. Much of this will be 
unclassified, but much wiil also be 


available only from our unique 
sources. We have to be able to fuse 
these varied sources of information 
into a coherent story. If the IC does 
not do it, who will? 


To fulfill this information-clearing- 
house function will require us to be 
far better attuned to the work being 
done in the academic community, 
other tal institutions, 
industry, and the myriad of other enti- 
While we are making strides in this 
area, most would agree that we could 
do much better. For example, we 
could introduce rotationals from aca- 
demia into the midlevel ranks of the 
IC. Moreover, while it will be contro- 
versial, I believe we should have a 
much closer relationship with respon- 
sible journalists, extending beyond 
the “backgrounder” process to a more 
routine give-and-take among profes- 
sionals interested in accurate 
information.® Such interaction will 
need to be thought through and care- 
fully controlled, but we need to 
accept the fact that the press often has 
better access and insights than we do. 


What Threats Will Confront US 
Interests? 


Before discussing structure, it is nec- 
essary to review briefly the nature of 
the future security threats to US 
interests. This will ultimately say a 
great deal about the IC’s future, and 
i about the amount spent 
on intelligence. A vastly 
version of those threats only confuses 
the discussion and could lead to a 
false sense of security about the 
future size of the IC. 


This excessively worst-case approach 
has both regional and technical com- 
ponents. Regionally, we will 


allegedly be confronted with two 
Major Regional Contingencies 
(MRCs), a regenerated Iraq and a 
North Korea that somehow survives 
into the 21st century; Iran will be 
the center of Islamic extremism and 
capable of sustained military opera- 
tions around the Persian Gulf; and a 
potential peer competitor—either 
Russia or China—looms on the hori- 
zon. Technologically, we will be 
confronted with a rogue state with 
an ICBM; R&D on most fourth- 
and fifth-generation systems will be 
completed, and procurement will 
occur in militarily significant num- 
bers, thereby confronting us with the 
risk of technological inferiority; a rev- 
olution in military affairs (RMA) 

and information warfare (IW) will be 
new challenges to the nation’s secu- 
rity. And, beyond these challenges, 
we will also be confronted with all 
the transnational “ism” threats and 
low-intensity problems so prevalent 


throughout the world. 


” 


But such a forbidding future will not 
come to pass. Instead, the backward 
view from 2010 is likely to be one 
when the United States enjoyed an 
extended period in which the major 
military challenges were substantially 
diminished from those of the early- 
to mid-1990s.’ 


Strategically, Russian nuclear forces 
will drop regardless of START II, 
and Chinese forces will remain 

at second-strike, deterrent levels. 
Regionally, there will be, at most, 
one MRC. Russia will continue to be 
a basket case for much of this period, 
though still assertive and nationalis- 
tic. Iran will suffer self-inflicted 
socio-economic woes, while continu- 
ing to foment subversion around the 
Persian Gulf and pursuing weapons 
of mass destruction. China’s eco- 
nomic growth will continue to 
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More budget cuts are 
inevitable. The IC needs to 


start thinking smaller— 


perhaps substantially 
smaller. 
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benefit the military, but not at a 
breakneck pace. Technologically, 
because North Korea will be long 
gone, no Third World country will 
have an ICBM capable of reaching 
any part of the United States. Many 
of the foreign systems in R&D will 
either be drawn out extensively or 
die on the vine from lack of procure- 
ment dollars. RMA will be a total 
bust. And, other than some legiti- 
mate concerns with the continental 
United States’s vulnerabilities, the 
mid-1990s fascination with IW will 
be tempered substantially. 


Despite these optimistic trends, 
other threats will prove to be very 
real in the first decade of the 21st 
century. Terrorism will have come 
increasingly to our shores. Prolifera- 
tion of technologies associated with 
weapons of mass destruction will 
have continued. In the lesser devel- 
oped world, crises will erupt 
routinely. Eventually, there will be 
spillover problems affecting US inter- 
ests, particularly if the world has not 
started addressing the severe pres- 
sures on the Third World before the 
turn of the century. As for classic mil- 
itary threats, regional actors will ha» 
limited capabilities that could impact 
on US concerns: Iran in the Persian 
Gulf, China on its periphery, per- 
haps Russia against an expanded 
NATO, and so forth. 


How Should We be Structured? 


The defense budget is going to suffer 
additional cuts as the nation begins 
to realize that it is running out of 
major enemies, is confronted with a 
less challenging technological future, 
and is faced with real problems that 
may not always have military solu- 
tions.® Once this happens, the IC 
budget is living on borrowed time. 
Because intelligence is a force multi- 
plier and provides early warning in a 
time of military force structure cuts, 
it is a safe bet that we will not have 
to absorb a pro rata share of these 
cuts. Nonetheless, more budget cuts 
are inevitable. The IC needs to start 
thinking smaller—perhaps substan- 
tially smaller. 


At the turn of the century, we are 
going to find ourselves with an IC 
that is dysfunctional because of a mis- 
guided effort to decentralize missions 
that cannot be decentralized (fused, 
integrated analysis) and with a sys- 
tem that will be too big to sustain in 
light of the security environment 
confronting the United States. And 
the obvious questions follow: how 
does the Community ensure it has 
sufficient analysts to “do the world”; 
how do we reverse the fragmentation 
of analysis; how do we ensure fusion 
and objectivity; and how do we do 
all this when we are already underin- 
vested in analysis and facing a 


further decline in manpower? 


Solutions 


The answer lies in increased consoli- 
dation and centralization of 
responsibilities: first, because it is the 
only way the system can hope to 
work, and second, because, as in the 
private sector, “mergers” are the way 


All 
“ints” 


ALL-SOURCE PRODUCTION 


All 
“ints” 


Key 
Issues: 


the IC can slim down and shed over- 
head in a period of increased 


resc urce constraints. 


In examining proposed future struc- 
tures, I will again limit discussion to 
the major all-source production ele- 
ments, with the key question being 
the degree of consolidation. As previ- 
ously indicated, the reality is such 
that there are good analysts and bad 
analysts in all the agencies, and, con- 
sequently, I believe that the cost of a 
Community is a worthwhile safe- 

d. But, if we are going to invest 


in all of the overhead associated with 


- Reverse analytic 
decrements 


- Maintain Mil 
analysis 


- Reverse cuts in 
S&T analysis 


Sstgeongaare tes 


- Consolidate DiA/Service Production 
- increase pol/mil, econ analysis 
- large cuts in overhead 
- one person “in charge” 
- JICS released from national 


production responsibilities 


having an IC, then make use of it. 
Having a Community and then 
effecting a division of labor among 
its members fails the common sense 
test. If we have decided to eliminate 
redundancy (competitive analysis), 
we should also decide to eliminate 
the Community; if we are not going 
to get the benefits of a Community 
of disparate, reasoned views on the 
same subject, why pay the huge price 
of all the management and overhead 
that go with all the individual agen- 
cies? Instead, put one person in 
charge and save a lot of money and 
the efforts of thousands of people. 


- Services retain small staffs 


We would be much more effective at 
a much lower cost to the taxpayer. 


If we do opt to maintain a Commu- 
nity, it will mean that we have 
accepted significant amounts of 
overlap. CIA needs to retain suffi- 
cient military and technical expertise 
to ensure that it can analyze 
Country X’s national security policy 
in some detail; CIA analysts should 
no more be a hostage to DIA’s 


military analysis than should DIA be 
forced to rely on CIA’s political judg- 
ments. That said, CIA will not do 
the kind of detailed order-of-battle 
analysis that should be the province 
of the Defense intelligence 
community. 


Similarly, DIA will not do microeco- 
nomic or pure political analysis, but 
it has to retain enough political 
(security-issues-related), and eco- 
nomic (principally defense-resource- 
related) analytic capability to provide 
a holistic view of Country X’s 
national security policy. To some 
degree, DIA also has to retain the 
kinds of cultural, ethnic, and reli- 
gious expertise that are becoming 
increasingly important in understand- 
ing the reasons for, and the nature 


of, post-Cold War conflict. 


Such a regimen would re-establish a 
true Community in which agencies 
would have a legitimate basis upon 
which to debate analytic positions. 
In the same vein, should the country 
decide it wants one super-intelli- 
gence agency, then some mechanism 
would have to be established to insti- 
tutionalize alternative analysis. A 
substantially strengthened National 
Intelligence Council could fill this 
role, but there would have to be 
some entity within the national pro- 
duction elements that avoids the risk 
of being trapped by groupthink. For- 
mally chartering a “Team B” concept 
to play devil’s advocate would also be 
a worthwhile investment. 


Consolidating Defense Intelligence 


In some ways, the political versus 
military (CIA versus DIA) issue 
masks a more obscure but far more 
acute problem within the Defense 


intelligence community. Whether we 
ultimately decide to retain a national- 
level community or to compress 
everything, one change should be 
implemented immediately. Indepen- 
dent military service intelligence 
production organizations at the 
national level should be eliminated— 
merged with DIA—and a single orga- 
nization subordinate to Office of the 
Secretary of Defense should be 
established. '° 


This change would address the lack 
of fusion and the lack of objectivity 
that otherwise will lead to intelli- 
gence failure. By putting one person 
in charge and getting rid of all the 
problems associated with the division 
of labor, we would create an organi- 
zation that could do true fusion 
analysis. By getting out from under 
potential Service biases, there would 
be substantially less concern about 
lack of objectivity. Moreover, this 
entity would take back responsibility 
for all databases from the Command 
JICs/JAC (making a virtue of neces- 
sity because it is readily evident that 
most will never be able to fulfill their 
database responsibilities); this would 
leave them free to do exactly what 
they were always going to do any- 
way—whatever the CINC or 
Command J2 wanted. The Com- 
mand Intelligence Centers would no 
longer have responsibilities for 
national-level production. They 
would be welcome to argue their 
cases, and even include their views in 
NIEs. Because the Command is 
hardly an unbiased observer of the 
threat in its area of responsibility, 
however, it would not be unduly 
influential in shaping the position of 
an NIE. National concerns over 
politicization would be allayed, fur- 
ther fixing the objectivity problem. 


Finally, as a result of a consolidation 
of Defense intelligence, tremendous 
savings would accrue in diminished 
overhead as the number of function- 
ary positions would drop 
precipitously. It would allow us to 
strengthen our analytic capacity to 
“do the world” and to provide the 
necessary surplus to accommodate 
the inevitable mandated reductions 
in the future. 


For a long time, we have been mis- 
leading ourselves with regard to our 
abysmal tooth-to-tail ratio. We are 
smothering analysis with the huge 
amounts of administrative overhead 
associated with a multiplicity of agen- 
cies. By eliminating the hidden 
unemployment and returning those 
billets to actual analytic responsibili- 
ties, we could demonstrate that the 
number of people is not—and never 
has been—the problem. These peo- 
ple are not doing the right things, 
and consolidation would be the 
remedy. 


A Tough Transition 


In the transition period for any 
major IC consolidation, we would 
lose effectiveness for a substantial 
time and would be operating for 
years at less than optimal perfor- 
mance, potentially. This alone 
suggests that we should concentrate 
first on Defense intelligence produc- 
tion consolidation—and only then 
go on to further reorganization. If we 
try to tackle an entire Community 
restructuring in one step, it would 
entail substantial risk, leaving the 
United States Government without 

a fully functioning intelligence 
apparatus. While we effect consolida- 
tion within Defense intelligence, it 
would fall to the CIA to ensure that 
the government has its finger on the 
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“big-picture” pulse during the 
lengthy transition. Once Defense 
intelligence is consolidated, further 
steps, perhaps some consolidation of 
various collection functions, could 


then be made. At any rate, restructur- 


ing the Community would be 
complicated and would need to be 
phased in carefully to reduce the risk 
of the very intelligence failure we 
seek to avoid. 


Back to the Future 


As we look ahead to 2001, the 

United States will have the luxury of 
at least several more years in which 
we will be in pretty good shape inter- 
nationally. The world will certainly 
continue to be messy, and there will 
be innumerable instances where the 
United States could choose to engage 
militarily. With the possible—and 
increasingly less likely—exception of 
North Korea, however, the direct 
major military threats to United 
States national security interests will 
be virtually nonexistent for the rest of 
the decade. How long into the 21st 
century that will continue is any- 
body’s guess. Accordingly, if we are 
going to try to fix an IC that is ill- 
equipped to analyze the complexities 
of today’s world, we should start soon. 


The kind of restructuring that is 
required will take a huge short-term 
toll on our effectiveness, and it will 
take a substantial time for the dust to 
settle. That in itself may encourage 
those ultimately responsible for 
restructuring the Community to 
leave the existing structure largely 
intact. But waiting is not a vi 
alternative—at least not one that will 
work over the long term. Either we 
fix it now in hopes of being in a 
position to support America’s intelli- 
gence needs at the beginning of the 


new millennium, or we fix it later— 


under the cloud of failure. 


NOTES 


1. The combined total annual defense 
of North Korea, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Libya, and Cuba approximate 
half that of the US Intelligence 
Community. 


2. The disparity between what we col- 
lect and what we process gives rise to 
the concern that we are overinvested 
in technical collection at the expense 
of processing and analysis. Archiving 
is often suggested as a response, but, 
given the lack of in-depth research 
now being done, the utility of this 
approach is at least open to question. 


3. An example from Defense intelli- 
gence might help with this abstract 
notion. DIA retains responsibility 
for analysis of Country X’s threat 

rceptions, national security out- 
ook, and infrastructure, and has a 
limited capability to analyze forces. 
The Services retain most scientific 
and technical responsibilities and 
analyze the ground, air, and naval 
forces of Country X, including 
future systems that X might 


deploy—even though they have no 
Capacity to compare Country X’s 
interservice priorities or to incorpo- 
rate defense economic constraint 
analysis. The responsibility for 
Country X's database may reside at a 
Command, but the Command has 
little expertise in other areas such as 
whether and how (in terms of logis- 


tics and C3, for example) Country X 
will fight a war. In words, all 
organizations have a piece of the puz- 


zle, but none can put the puzzle 
together. 


4. This in turn is picked up by those 
with a political agenda and leads to 
shopping among the intelligence 


in search of the appropriate 
level of threat for an avowed politi- 


cal goal. 


5. The various ng considered 


until we 


comings i 
diminish the likelihood of intelli- 
gence failure. 


6. This should not be confused with 
the recent debate over whether to 
use journalistic cover for clandestine 
agents. 


7. By implication, IC efforts focused 
on our ability to two MRCs 
are misguided. To be looking at a 
requirement for post-2000 intelli- 
gence ities based on two 

MRCS is a recipe for making the 


wrong investment decisions. 


8. Those who choose to believe that 
the “sum of all our fears” future is 
more likely should take no solace 
pee nom 2 Pan Fo 


ela budgets might be 
all the same problems with 


AC. wil ponaie Whether we 
retain something like the current 
size or are to downsize much 
further than we already have, the fail- 
ure is inevitable unless we begin to 
analyze the underlying problems. 


9. | will not actually address State/ 
INR, but this organization shows 
what can be done with a small num- 


ber of high-quality people. Its 
influence is far greater than its size 


would suggest. 


10. This would require a legislative 
change to Title 10, which the 
Services have used to justify a pro- 
paragh megins fod wy Luk mee 


tnd Se i a apache nate centers 


ah Vee ne 
slimmed down and would revert to 


basic S&T ar wt A large 
fusion center in Washington would 
consist of regional, transnational, 
infrastructure, and technical 


components, with separate regional 
elements that address current (J2), 


approach would for a natu- 
ral progression who 
begin in more basic database analy- 


sis or in areas which focus on the 
simple accumulation of facts. Dur- 
ing their careers, they would 
gradually work up a pyramid of com- 
plexity, reflecting the fact that 
portfolios range substantially in 
difficulty. 


How To Succeed in the Di 


Fifteen Axioms for Intelligence Analysts (U) 


Frank Watanabe 
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I just tried to codify 
what we in the DI do on 


a daily basis . . . 
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Frank Watanabe is in the Director- 


ate of Intelligence. 


Recently, the Directorate of Intelli- 
gence (DI) has seen a spate of * new 
thinking” on its mission and on how 
it conducts that mission. Notable 
examples are the mandatory Trade- 
craft 2000 course and the 
publication of a Paper entitled “/ntel- 
ligence Changes in Analytic Tradecraft 
in CIA's Directorate of I 

As well- meaning and insightful as al 
this new thinking is, however, most 
is coming from senior DI managers, 
not from the analysts and other jun- 
ior and midlevel officers who carry 
out the DI’s mission on a daily basis. 
In addition, some frontline DI offic- 
ers—myself included—would take 
exception to the idea that the con- 
cepts put forth in Tradecraft 2000 
truly represent new thinking. Much 
of it is merely a return to the basics 
of DI tradecraft that many of us in 
the Directorate seem to have 


forgotten. 


Before leaving the DI on a rotational 
assignment, I endeavored to set 

down some of the axioms by which I 
have tried to live in my career. Ini- 
tially, this exercise was begun to 
provide some practical advice to a 
new analyst joining my branch, but | 
eventually decided that these axioms 
might be of interest to officers 
throughout the DI. Although I have 
not rigidly adhered to them, they 
have served me well as general guides 
to professional conduct as a DI ana- 
lyst. To experienced analysts, many 
of the principles will sound like 


* Jack Davis, “/ntelligence Changes in Ana- 
lytic Tradecraft in CIA’ Directorate of Intel- 
ligence” (CIAPES ICATCIADI-9504), 
April 1995 


truisms and, if that is the case, all the 
better. I just tried to codify general 
rules that guide what we in the DI 
do on a daily basis, and I would not 
presume to invent new tradecraft. 
But the new DI analyst, and more 
than a few old hands, would be well 
served by remembering these 15 prin- 
ciples in their everyday conduct, as I 
suspect that many will never be 
adopted officially. 


Believe in your own professional 
judgments. Always be willing to lis- 
ten to alternative conclusions or 
other points of view, but stand your 
ground if you really believe the intel- 
ligence supports a certain conclusion. 
Just because someone is your boss, is 
a higher grade, or has been around 
longer than you does not mean he or 
she knows more about your account 
than you do. You are the one who 
reads the traffic every day and who 


studies the issue. 


Be aggressive, and do not fear 
being wrong. Anyone can restate 
what a raw intelligence report said, 
but in the DI we are supposed to be 
in the analysis business. As a DI 
officer, it is your job to go beyond 
the facts—in a rigorous, logical 
way—to understand what they 
mean. Do not be afraid to predict 
the future, or of being wrong. If you 
are right most of the time, you are 
doing pretty well. But if you are 
always right, then you are not doing 
your job 


It is better to be mistaken than to 
be wrong. One of the hardest things 
to do is to admit that your original 

assessment was mistaken. Too many 


people in the DI refuse to admit a 


mistake or an incorrect assessment 
and to change their assessments in 
light of new facts. But it is always 
better to admit you were wrong and 
to change a position when the facts 
warrant it than to stand by an incor- 
rect assessment in the face of new 
facts. For example, earlier in my 
career, I was responsible for evaluat- 
ing foreign export control systems to 
determine if they could protect sensi- 
tive Western tech . | was 
convinced that one of the countries I 
was studying was not able to protect 
sensitive technologies because of 
weaknesses in its control system, and 
I had written my intelligence assess- 
ments accordingly. Later, I had the 
opportunity to go to the country and 
see firsthand the system in operation. 
I was surprised to find that it was far 
more secure than I had believed, and 
I reversed my earlier assessments of 
its unreliability. Had I stuck to my 
original analysis, | would have been 


wrong. 


Avoid mirror imaging at all costs. 
Mirror imaging—-projecting your 
thought process or value system onto 
someone else—is one of the greatest 


threats to objective intelligence analy- 


sis. Not everyone is alike, and 
cultural, ethnic, religious, and politi- 
cal differences do matter. Just 


because something seems like the log- 


ical conclusion or course of action to 
you does not mean that the person 
or group you are analyzing will see it 
that way, particularly when differ- 
ences in values and thought processes 
come into play. For instance, in the 
days before Iraq invaded Kuwait, the 
conventional wisdom was that Iraq 
would not invade, and that its hostile 
military actions were intended to 
intimidate Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
into abiding by OPEC production 
quotas, thereby driving up the price 
of oil. The argument made perfectly 


good sense to Westerners, while inva- 
sion seemed illogical. But Saddam 
Hussein did not view the situation 


precisely as many analysts did. 


Intelligence is of no value if it is 
not disseminated. It does not mat- 
ter how much you know about a 
subject unless you clearly and effec- 
tively communicate the intelligence 
and your assessment to the consumer 
in a timely manner. We cannot sup- 
port policymakers if we do not 
provide them with the intelligence. 
The US Navy had SIGINT provid- 
ing advance warning of Japanese 
plans to bomb Pearl Harbor, but it 
did not analyze the information and 
disseminate it to the proper officials 
in time to prevent the attack. 


Coordination is necessary, but do 
not settle for the least common 
denominator. We coordinate to 
ensure a corporate product and to 
bring the substantive expertise of oth- 
ers to bear. But, as one commentator 
once said, “Consensus is valuable, 
indeed essential, for moving the ship 
of state in a reasonable, orderly way. 
But widespread agreement and 
shared assumptions do not mean the 
agreements and assumptions are cor- 
rect.” True analytic differences of 
opinion do occur. If you think you 
are right, and the coordinator dis- 
agrees, let the assessment reflect that 
difference of opinion and use a foot- 
note if necessary. But never water 
down your assessment to « lowest 
common denominator just to obtain 
coordination. 


When everyone agrees on an issue, 
something probably is wrong. |t is 
rare when everyone in the Intelli- 
gence Community agrees on an 
analytic judgment. When these 
instances do occur, it is time to 
worry. Maybe it is because all of you 


are all right. But it may also be 
because you have fallen into a group- 
think mentality that does not allow 
you to see the other side. As an exam- 
ple, following the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, there was an almost 
unanimous belief that large numbers 
would flood into the Third World 
and aid missile in other 
states (the so-called brain drain). The 
unanimity on this issue obstructed a 
thoughtful debate on the probability 
of such an exodus occurring and of 
alternative scenarios. As it turned 
out, there was no mass departure of 
Russian missile specialists, but Rus- 
sian expertise was supplied to other 
states in ways that had been ignored 
due to the overemphasis on the brain 
drain. Differences of opinion are 
healthy because they force both sides 
to make their case on the field of 
intellectual battle. 


The consumer does not care how 
much you know, just tell him what 
is important. Too many analysts 
strive to demonstrate their depth of 

and sophistication in 
their products by loading them with 
facts and details. But the consumer 
of intelligence does not care how 
much you know. He wants you to 
tell him only those things that are 
really important for him to know 
and what they mean. Superfluous 
details merely serve to obscure the 
important facts. 


Form is never more important 
than substance. In the DI, we 
spend a lot of time worrying about 
the form in which our analysis is dis- 
seminated. But the consumer wants 
to know what the intelligence says, 
and he wants to know it when he 
needs to know it. Most consumers 
do not care how attractive a report 
looks or whether the format is 


correct. I have lost count of the num- 
ber of times consumers have told me 
they do not care if an assessment has 
a CIA seal on it, if it is in the proper 
format, or even if it has draft 
stamped all over it; they just want 
the assessment in their hands as soon 
as possible, zt least in time to help 
make a decision. This is not an 
excuse for sloppy or shoddy work, or 
for bypassing the review process, but 
do not let concerns over the form of 
your product get in the way of the 
substance of what you are trying to 
communicate and its timeliness. 


Aggressively pursue collection of 
information you need. In the Intelli- 
gence Community, we have the 
unique ability to bring substantial 
collection resources to bear in order 
to collect information on important 
issues. But too many analysts in the 
DI sit in front of their screens and 
passively wait for the information 
they need for their jobs to come to 
them. If you are examining a prob- 
lem and there is no intelligence 
available, or the available intelligence 
is insufficient, be aggressive in pursu- 
ing collection and in energizing 
collectors. During my career, | 
played a central role in reorienting 
collection toward new, rest-of-world 
targets to meet new consumer 
requirements following the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. My investment 
in time and energy did not expand 
my production file, but it did result 
in valuable new intelligence that 
allowed me and others in the Com- 
munity to answer the customers’ 
questions. As an analyst, you have 
the advantage of knowing both what 


the consumer needs to know (some- 
times better than the consumer 
knows himself) and which collectors 
can obtain the needed intelligence. If 
you are not frequently tasking collec- 
tors and giving them feedback on 
their reporting, you are failing to do 
an important part of your job. 


Do not take the editing process 

too seriously. If editorial oun do 
not alter the meaning of what you 
are trying to say, accept them gra- 
ciously. When the changes do alter 
the meaning, however, do not be 
afraid to speak up and contest the 
changes. 


Know your Community counter- 
parts and talk to them frequently. 
The CIA does not have a monopoly 
on either the truth or on all informa- 
tion. So get to know your 
counterparts in the various Intelli- 
gence Community agencies—both 
analysts and collectors—and talk to 
them frequently, finding out what 
they are doing and informing them 
of what you are doing. “Frequently” 
means several times a month, not 
just when you need something. If 
you cannot recognize their voices 
over the phone, then you probably 
are not talking to them often 
enough. My close ties to counter- 
parts at NSA and DIA—and the 
resulting collaboration—have repeat- 
edly resulted in better collection, 
better products, less duplication, and 


less conflict over coordination. 


professional intelligence officer, your 


responsibility i is to present the best 


this requires taking positions or 
doing things that may make you 
unpopular with colleagues or supervi- 
sors. But never let your legitimate 
concerns for your career take prece- 
dence over your obligation to do 
your job. 


Being an intelligence analyst is not 
a popularity contest. Some of your 
assessments may be unpopular or 
unwanted, particularly by policymak- 
ers who do not want to see 
intelligence that undercuts their 
objectives. You also may not make 
many friends in the coordination pro- 
cess. But your job is to pursue the 
truth. I recall a colleague who for- 
warded an analysis that called into 
question the wisdom behind several 
new US weapon systems. This analy- 
sis caused criticism of the CIA, of his 
office, and of himself. He stood his 
ground, however; the Agency sup- 
ported him, and eventually he was 
proved right. He did not make a lot 
of friends, but he did his job. 


Do not take your job—or your- 
self—too seriously. The fate of the 


world does not rest on your shoul- 
ders. Also, there will always be more 
work than there is time to do it. You 
have to keep things in perspective. 
Do not become a workaholic; 
remember to take care of yourself 
and your family. You are doing a 
job, not conducting a crusade. 


A Major Intelligence Challenge 


Toward a Functional Model of Information Warfare 


L. Scott Johnson 
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But the simple fact that 
almost every writer on TW 
feels compelled to define it 
tells us that a clear concept 


has not yet crystallized. 
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Information Warfare (IW) is one of 
the hottest topics in current discus- 
sions of battlefield and geopolitical 
conflict. It has been addressed in writ- 
ings, conferences, doctrine and plans, 
and military reorganizations, and it 
has been proposed as a fundamental 
element of 21st-century conflict. In a 
way, the IW situation is reminiscent 
of the concept of logistics as a mili- 
tary discipline, circa 1940: 


* Elements of the concept had been 
known and used for millennia. 


¢ The value of integrating those ele- 
ments into a coherent discipline was 
just beginning to be recognized. 


* The discipline was to become a cen- 
tral element of modern warfare—it 
is now said that “amateur 
[that is, Saddam Hussein] talk strat- 
egy, professional generals talk 
logistics.” 


This comparison has another point 
of similarity: the interest in TW far 
outstrips the users’ understanding of 
the concept. Early in World War Il, 
a senior US Army general said, “I 
don’t know what this ‘logistics’ is, 
but I want some.” Today, many peo- 
ple worldwide are saying the same 
about IW. 


Searching for a Definition 


This lack of a consistent and spe- 
cific definition of TW is apparent 
throughout the literature. Col. 
Owen Jensen, USAF, discussing the 
evolution and use of the [W concept, 
says, “Although the Tofflers [Alvin 


and Heidi] have expounded on the 
origins of this type of warfare, no 
guru has yet established its 
principles.” ' VAdm A. Cebrowski, 
director of C4 for the US Joint Staff, 
has said, “The services and various 
Pentagon agencies that must prepare 
for [W do not yet agree on what the 
concept encompasses.” ? Almost 
every writing on [W makes a similar 
comment. Certainly, many defini- 
tions have been put forth; at the top 
level they sound much alike. But the 
simple fact that almost every writer 
on IW feels compelled to define it 
tells us that a clear concept has not 
yet crystallized. 


Military writers discuss [W in terms 
of “information dominance” over an 
enemy, which is described as main- 
taining and applying a superior 
understanding of the battlefield 


situation.’ 


Strategic writers discuss IW as the 
next “paradigm” of modern warfare, 
and they quote military thinkers 
from Sun Tzu to Clausewitz and 
examples from n’s “March 
of the 10,000” to the Gulf war. The 
concept of information dominance is 
again raised, in a related but differ- 
ent sense, as a means to identify the 
enemy’s “centers of gravity” against 
which force can be most produc- 
tively applied, while preventing an 
enemy from knowing one’s own criti- 
cal points.‘ 


Finally, there have been many discus- 
sions of IW attack and defense as 
related to telecommunications and 
computer networks, often but not 
always at the national level. The 
focus of these discussions is the 


These different points of view incor- 
porate common elements, but a 
rigorous definition of the concept of 
IW has not yet evolved. Before we 
can identify and assess capabilities 

for IW and related activities, we need 
a definition, or a model, that is suffi- 
ciently concrete and specific to serve 
as a working aid. 


A Starting Point 


One can begin to derive a definition 
by asking why one should even 
bother with the concept of IW—is 
there any difference between IW and 
previous concepts of information 
attack? One might conclude, after a 
cursory review of some of the litera- 
ture on the topic, that che concept of 
IW is in fact a rehash of existing con- 
cepts and techniques and that it adds 
little or no value. That conclusion, 
although understandable, would be 


incomplete. 


Traditional forms of information 
attack, such as radar countermea- 


sures, C3 countermeasures, 
computer intrusion, and psychologi- 
cal operations, typically: 


* Consist of techniques, or 


and countermeasures. 


* Have limited and local goals, and 
limited scope and orchestration (that 


is, being restricted to a specific com- 
bat operation). 


¢ Perform a supporting role in combat 


These forms of attack tend to be 
used at the tactical level, and they 
require knowledge of the target's 
technical characteristics and opera- 
tional procedures. In noncombat 
activities, these forms of attack typi- 
cally are independent and isolated. 


In contrast, ['W truly is a form of 
comprehensive warfare, not merely a 
set of techniques. IW is differenti- 
ated from individual measures in 

that I'W (like any other form of war- 
fare) is governed by a strategy, which 
is focused on an objective. The strat- 
egy is a comprehensive plan for the 
use of [W-related weapons and tac- 
tics to attain the desired objective. 
The weapons and tactics may be any 
combination of military and nonmili- 
tary techniques; the objective may be 
military, political, economic, or 
some combination thereof. 


A unified [W campaign thus can be 
conducted alongside multiple concur- 
rent or consecutive combat 
operations, can extend beyond the 
immediate battlefield, and can cross 
the boundaries between peacetime, 
crisis, and combat. The term “infor- 
mation” in TW suggests that the 
objective of such a campaign 

involves generation of effects on the 
adversary’s information that will pre- 


vent or prompt certain actions, 


thereby creating an advantage for the 
attacker. (The objective of defensive 
IW involves prevention or counterac- 
tion of those effects.) 


TW’s Ultimate Target 


Such an objective implies that the 
true target of an TW campaign is not 


decision process. Thus, IW attack 
planning has to be based not only on 
the characteristics of those systems, 
but also on the desired higher order 
effects. This consequence can be illus- 
trated by a simple example, a 
jamming attack on a sensor. As an 
individual electronic warfare (EW) 
operation, the attack is based largely 
on the sensor's technical and opera- 
tional characteristics. As an element 
of an IW campaign, the planning 
and conduct of the attack has to be 
based on the way in which that sen- 
sor contributes to the adversary’s 
situation picture and the informati. . 
that the sensor provides on the 
attacker's forces and operations. An 
even higher level that has to be con- 
sidered in the attack planning and 
implementation is the effect on the 
adversary’s decisions of blocking, 
degrading, falsifying, or inserting the 
sensor information. The same 
requirement holds for attacks on 
communications systems, networks, 
links, and processing centers. 


The overall concept of TW can thus 
be considered as having three parts: a 
nite dmemntaaamend 
capabilities), a comprehensive strat- 
egy that applies and orchestrates 
them, and a target and objective. 
Only the elements are common to 
both IW and the earlier concepts of 
information attack. 


A useful definition or model of [W 
therefore has to: 


* Describe the ultimate target and 
biecti 


* Identify and list the applicable cle- 
ments of TW. 


¢ Show how the elements can be com- 
bined in the strategy to attack the 
target. 


Inasmuch as the target and objectives 
are the basis for designing an [W 
strategy, | will start with a “target 
model.” Then I will describe the ele- 
ments involved in TW. Finally, I will 
present a templating approach to 


organize the elements and their inter- 


relations, so as to support analyses of 
IW strategy. 


A Target Model 


A generic model of the target of 

an IW operation is based on the 
abovementioned difference between 
IW and individual information 
attacks. Consider the previous exam- 
ple—a sensor is attacked in order to 
affect its contribution to the adver- 


defined as: 


Effects at one level te conse- 
quent effects at the higher levels. For 
example, a communications jam- 
ming attack on an information 
system creates blockage or corrup- 
tion of the signal at a receiver 
(technical effect), which in turn 
reduces the information available 
from this channel (functional effect). 
One type of consequent operational 
effect would be decision delay. 


One has to recognize, however, that 
this propagation of effects is not the 
only way to attack the decision layer, 
because attacks can be performed 
against any level. Although an attack 
ultimately comes down to a physical 
operation involving a physical infor- 
mation system, that system may be 
only a vehicle, not the target, of the 
attack. Thus, the attack may have lit- 
tle or no direct technical effect. In 
fact, an attack may have no func- 
tional effect either—it may create 
directly an operational effect on the 
decisionmaker. An example is 2 pro- 
paganda campaign wherein the 
information system being used is the 
local newspaper, the target is the 
decisionmaker, and the technical and 
functional effects are nil. Thus, 
attacks may have different immediate 
targets and effects, and not all effects 
propagate up from the basic informa- 
tion-system layer. 


Some examples of different attack 
processes, and how they cana be 
mapped against the model, are illus- 
trated in Table 1 on the next page. 


The point to remember is that the 
operational effects are the ultimate 
objective. Any attack has to create or 


contribute to the desired operational 
effect(s), either by itself or in combi- 
nation with other attacks. Note that 


This model provides a framework for 
mapping and analyzing IW i 
and attacks. With the model, doc- 
trine and capabilities for [W can be 
correlated. Intentions, doctrine, and 
plans usually stazt with the opera- 
tional effects, whereas ilities are 
usually described at the technical 
level. The layered model allows one 
to link the two and to find appli 
capabilities chat may be only indi- 
rectly related to [W. Directly related 


capabilities are usually 


ties chet will have I'W offices can be 
identified. 


The Thr = Target Layers 


Information systems layer. |W 
attacks, of their ultimate 
objective, to start with an infor- 
mation system, often but not always 
an electronic system. In many but 
not all cases, that system is the initial 
target of the attack, and technical 
effects are intended-—receiver over- 
load, data corruption, computer 
shutdown, data erasure, physical 
destruction, and so forth. This point 
is well recognized in the literature, 
and detailed discussions of [W capa- 
bilities often concentrate almost 
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"Table | 
Use of the Target Model To Analyze Attack Processes 


The initial effect, corresponding to the target layer, is highlighted. 


Type of Attack Target Layer Technical Effect Functional Effect Operationa! Effect 
(examples) 
Communications Information Signal blockage Information loss Delayed or wrong 
Communications Information None—link con- Information self- Delay, confusion 
intrusion—short management tinues to exist generated overload (diagnos- 
control message* tic, correction, repeat messages) 
Communications Decision process None—link con- Negligible—short message does Delay, confusion, 
intrusion—short tinues to exist not affect routing/handling/ wrong decision 
information message storage 
Computer virus Information System paralysis Loss of data, loss of function at Delayed or wrong 
system node decision 
Network worm Information None—network Delay or overload amounting _ Delayed decisions; 
management links continue to to loss of function deliberate shutdown of 
exist and operate unaffected nodes 
PSYOPS/propaganda Decision process None None Decision influence 
messages 
Military operation as_ Decision process None None Perception 
PSYOPS maneuvei manipulation 


* Many modern communications systems/protocols use machine control messages to establish links and route traffic. The 
control network may be separatc from the information-carrying network. Examples are Signaling System 7 and 
computer-controlled adaptive HF systems. 


exclusively on the technical attack 
methods and targets. What is not 
always recognized is the need for 
those effects to propagate through 
the target and create the desired oper- 
ational effects, and those only. It is 
quite possible to conduct a technical 
attack that degrades or negates other 
elements of an IW operation. 


Information management layer. 
Information management means 


information transfer, dissemination, 
storage, fusion, and conversion. 


These functions are performed by 
information systems, and they repre- 
sent a logical layer overlaid on the 
physical information-systems layer. 
Examples of functional effects are a 
change in information transfer capac- 
ity, performance delays, and 
misrouting of traffic. 


Information management is becom- 
ing increasingly important and 
vulnerable, because modern informa- 
tion systems are barely keeping pace 
with evolving formation-generation 


capabilities and information technol- 
ogies. For example, data overload has 
come to be a serious problem in US 
military sensor and C3 nets. The US 
Navy encountered this problem in 
the Gulf war. Aegis systems and E-2/ 
E-3 surveillance aircraft provided so 
much data that the flagship com- 
mand center displays were 
overloading and locking up. As a 
result, it was necessary to reduce the 
original surveillance area (Red 
Sea-Iran-Turkey) to a region cover- 
ing only southern Iraq, the Persian 


Gulf, and part of Iran.* An enemy 
who takes note of this problem could 
develop measures to increase over- 
load and exploit the lack of reserve 
capacity in US military information- 
management systems. 


Civil systems are also becoming 
more vulnerable to this problem. 
The Internet “worm” of 1988 was an 
example of an overload attack. The 
worm was intrinsically harmless to 
the information systems—it did not 
destroy files or operating systems. 
Rather, it occupied the memory and 
resources of computers and virtually 
monopolized the network links 
among computers. The result was 
that many systems nationwide came 
to a grinding halt, and countless 
hours of effort were expended in 
diagnosis and recovery measures.° 


Another increasingly serious military 
problem is information incompatibil- 
ity. This problem represents another 
network vulnerability. It is caused by 


evolving requirements for joint opera- 


tions, coupled with a huge increase 
in the number of communications 
and data systems that have stringent 
compatibility requirements. Tradi- 
tional VHF voice radios working on 
standard channels could be used by 
anybody; Link 11 can be used only if 
the recipient has compatible equip- 
ment. Many articles have discussed 
this problem, often in connection 
with Desert Storm and the joint 
operations in the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic. As just one example, an 
attempt to pass imagery between the 
US Aix Force and the Navy revealed 
12 incompatible systems. The Navy 
ultimately solved compatibility prob- 
lems in Desert Storm by providing 
equipment to selected other units. 
Other compatibility problems were 
solved by developing conversion 
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The desired effects of [W 
attacks may be indirect— 
not just blinding or 
confusing the enemy, but 
shaping his perceptions, 
decisions, opinion, or 


behavior. 
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systems and deploying them on 
selected platforms.’ 


An enemy could exploit this problem 
by identifying and targeting the criti- 
cal nodes where data conversion is 
performed, or by taking advantage of 
the confusion via deception, confu- 
sion, or intrusion attacks. If 
information managers are accustomed 
to seeing unreadable data, they might 
not recognize the fact that some data 
have been garbled or corrupted, attrib- 
uting the problems to the known 
inadequacies of their system. Thus, 
the IW planner has to understand an 
adversary’s information-management 
processes and problems. 


Decision process layer. The ulti- 
mate target of IW is the way in 
which information is used—that is, 
the decision process. The desired 
effects of TW attacks may be indi- 
rect—not just blinding or confusing 
the enemy, but shaping his percep- 
tions, decisions, opinions, or 
behavior. The IW planner’s under- 
standing of the target has to extend 
to this layer, and knowledge of the 
adversary has to include his decision 
criteria, decision processes and time 
scales, and vulnerabilities. Many or 
most of the successful commanders 
and leaders throughout history had 
an intuitive understanding of their 
adversaries at this level; they often 
applied it in “TW-like” tactics, 
maneuvers, and psychological 


operations that confused, delayed, 
manipulated, or paralyzed the enemy. 


The Elements of IW 


The elements of IW extend beyond 
the techniques and capabilities for 
traditional forms of information 
attack. Taking a literal view of the 
term “warfare,” the elements needed 
to perform IW are: 


* Primary: Attack and defense capabili- 
ties and techniques. 


* Supporting: Intelligence collection 
for targeting information—locations 
(which, for [W, may be physical or 
logical), strengths and vulnerabilities, 
and defenses. 


* Supporting: Intelligence collection 
for battle damage assessment (BDA). 
Note that this concept is separate 
from the idea of conventional BDA 
information as a target of TW. 


* Supporting: Intelligence collection 
for attack indications and warning 
(I&W). 


The attack/defense capabilities and 
techniques are the primary functions 
of TW. As mentioned above, these 
capabilities currently exist under dif- 
ferent guises—EW, computer 
intrusion and viruses, psychological 
operations, concealment and decep- 
tion, firewalls and antivirus 
programs, encryption and spread- 
spectrum COMSEC techniques, and 
so forth. 


Like traditional warfare, IW requires 
support from external sources. One 
is target intelligence collection, incor- 
porating both prewar preparation 
(“strategic reconnaissance”) and 


operational targeting during |W 
activity (“tactical reconnaissance”). 
At the simplest level, this concept is 
obvious. An attacker needs to know 
the RFs of target communications 
links; the locations of sensors, com- 
munications nodes, and decision 
nodes; addresses, access protocols, 
and passwords for computer systems 
and networks; and so forth. The IW 
target model shows, however, that an 
attacker also has to know or discover 
how a candidate target system con- 
tributes to the adversary’s situation 
picture and what information it pro- 
vides on the attacker’s forces and 
operations. Similar requirements 
exist at the decision-process level, 
relating to the decision criteria used 
by the adversary and to the effect on 
those decisions of blocking, degrad- 
ing, falsifying, or inserting certain 
information. 


IW therefore has to be supported by 
sensors for electronic intercept and 
monitoring, tools and access points 
for computer network probing and 
analysis, and reconnaissance to 

detect and locate C3 nodes. Again, 
these are pre-existing types of capabil- 
ities that may be applied in an TW 


strategy. 


IW is like any other form of warfare 
in another respect—it has to be sup- 
ported by a damage assessment 
function to be effective. The ability 
to measure IW effectiveness, how- 
ever, is complicated. For example, 
even the effect of a direct attack on a 
communications node can be diffi- 
cult to assess unless the attacker can 
tap a node or link elsewhere, or can 
exploit other elements of the commu- 
nications net to assess the success of 
the attack (such as by monitoring 
requests for retransmission or traffic 
volume on return links). In this 
example, the attacker would be 


observing functional effects to diag- 
nose technical effects. Higher level 
effects are even harder to assess, and 
some may be impossible to diagnose 
until the conflict is over and the 
adversary’s records or memoirs can 


be examined. 


Nevertheless, an IW strategy has to 
provide for intelligence collection 
and damage assessment, using typi- 
cally the same elements that provide 
targeting data. 


An IW capability also has to be sup- 
ported by defensive intelligence 
elements, equivalent to 18&W capabil- 
ities in traditional warfare. To use 
most defensive IW measures success- 
fully, one has to detect, localize, and 
diagnose attacks on one’s own infor- 
mation systems. The elements 
involved typically are detection/diag- 
nostic tools embedded in or applied 
to one’s potential target systems. 
Often, a detector may be merely a 
trained operator or analyst who can 
tell when jamming is occurring or 
when the pattern of incoming data is 
inconsistent or otherwise suspect. 
Technical measures include network 
analyzers, activity monitors, and sig- 
nal analyzers. (One might also 
envision artificial-intelligence pattern 
recognition systems for data analysis 
and similar concepts.) 


Two other key elements, which are 
related, cross over all these catego- 
ries. These elements are expertise and 
understanding. Technical expertise 
and operational skills in the use of 
IW systems are necessary but not suf- 
ficient. An understanding of the 
target, whether a technical system, a 
network structure, an operational 
procedure, or a decisionmaker, and 
an understanding of how the target 
layers interact for the specific adver- 
sary and scenario of interest are 


necessary for the development of an 
effective IW strategy. 


IW Orchestration 


The orchestration of multiple TW ele- 
ments is, again, one of the defining 
characteristics of [W. A combination 
of attacks is assembled and applied 
toward a specific objective. Military 
operations may involve [W cam- 
paigns designed to limit and control 
the enemy’s knowledge of the situa- 
tion and, ultimately, his ability to 
operate effectively. Nonmilitary |W 
also often involves orchestrated cam- 
paigns of multiple attacks—a 
political IW effort can involve PSY- 
OPS, data denial, data insertion, 
cover and deception, and attacks on 
communications and computer sys- 
tems. (A multipronged approach 
does not always apply, especially in 
technical attacks on computers and 
networks. In fact, these cases can be 
almost exactly opposite—a single 
attack generates multiple effects on 
multiple targets.) 


To identify how the various IW ele- 
ments can be combined and 
orchestrated, one can fall back on the 
target model. After dividing the target 
into layers, each layer can be broken 
down into its components. The next 
step is to list the attack actions that 
are possible against each component. 
Knowing the actions and the target 
characteristics, the capabilities needed 
to perform each attack against each 
component can be identified. 


By combining the target model and 
the list of elements that resulted 
from consideration of IW as war- 
fare, one arrives at a detailed list of 
required or relevant capabilities that 


can be used to guide data searches 
and analyses. This process justifies 


Table 2 


Template of Target Elements and Attack/Supporting Actions 


Target Elements Attack/Support Actions 
Logical Physical 
Intelligence Information Nodes Links 
Physical Operation {Data | Control Offensive Support 
* Location ¢ Users ¢Video |* Link ¢ Data sources |*Comms | * Block ¢ Obrain intelli- 
¢Parameters |*Dataflow |¢ Text setup _| * Relays * Data information gence 
* Function * Msg timing |* Voice | messages | * Fusion ¢ Computer |* Corrupt infor- | ¢ Relay intelli- 
* Architecture *Image | * Com- points mation gence 
¢ Network * Digital | mon * Processing *Saturate node | * Control attack 
channel | points * Delay ¢ Use intelligence 
signaling | * Data storage information ¢ Use information, 
* Data ¢ Insert * And so forth 
conversion information 
*Interpreta- * Relay 
tion/decision information 
* And so forth 
each item on the list as being rele- into a set of tables and diagrams that for each type of action and each type 
vant to [W. Furthermore, the show the relations explicitly. of target element. 
process automatically develops the 
position and role of each capability In the table, the term “intelligence” 
in the IW concept. Finally, the orga- Me! ow | mouw ae lowest refers to information describing ele- 
nization shows how the capabilities, evels of detail. Other items can be ments of the target system. This 
attack techniques, and target ele- added at the lowest (bulleted) level information may be developed by 


ments interrelate, and it allows us to 
develop integrated and accurate 
descriptions of IW capabilities. 


Table 2 shows a top-level view of 
this breakdown or template. In the 
table, connections between logical 
and physical target elements are 

not shown, and relations between 
attack/supporting actions and target 
elements are shown in words rather 
than as connections (for example, 
“relay information” and “relay inteili- 
gence” actually refer to one type of 
action applied to two target ele- 
ments). A complete template can be 
developed that divides this structure 


shown, and that is not the final level. 
It actually is another row in the hier- 
archy that can be subdivided into 
different types. The nodes and links 
clearly can be broken out further, 
and attack actions in particular are to 
be subdivided. For example, the 
“block information” action actually 
includes actions such as destroy 
source, destroy node, saturate node, 
and jam link, which can be further 
broken down to specific types of 
nodes and links and to specific types 
of information. The table also does 
not show defensive actions and their 
relations to the attack actions. A fully 
detailed template has a separate entry 


the [W support activity, as by 
SIGINT measurements or network 
probes, or it may actually reside 
within the target system, alongside 
the user information. The latter case 
is exemplified by an Internet host 
that maintains a database of other 
hosts and users. It is this information 
that an IW attacker needs to develop 
or retrieve in order to focus the 
attack or assess the damage. 


Note that there are two forms of 
such intelligence, physical and opera- 
tional. Physical intelligence provides 
target parameters and structural or 
architectural information on target 


i information 


networks. 

identifies users, data flow patterns, 

system status, and so forth. Both 
ing and damage assessment 


targeting 
need both types of intelligence. 


The “information” category refers to 
the contents of the adversary’s infor- 
mation systems, and it is divided 
into data (the actual information 
that the adversary eventually inter- 
prets) and control information that 
supports network operations. Sophis- 
ticated attacks on control 
information can be a serious threat 
to modern computer and communi- 
cations nets. The “data” category is 
broken down by type, because the 
type of data usually defines the tech- 
nical capabilities required for an 
attack. A complete template, how- 
ever, aiso organizes data by the type 
of knowledge it represents (sensor 
data, situation data, own-force data) 
because this is what determines the 
functional and operational effects of 
attacking the data. 


The attack actions include offensive 
measures and supporting measures, 
as shown in the table. The attack 
measures are not limited to blockage 
or degradation of information. One 
may insert false information into the 
adversary’s information systems. One 
may also use (or misuse) information 
obtained from the adversary, as indi- 
cated by the entry “relay 
information.” Passing on or publish- 
ing information that an adversary 
wants to conceal is a classic [W mea- 
sure. The ing measures may 
involve the target or may be self-con- 
tained within the [TW system, such as 
return of collected infexmation or 
command and control for the [W 
operation. The function “use infor- 
mation” refers to exploitation of 
collected information, and it is as 
important a function as denying 


information to the adversary. (There 
has always been the often painful 
tradeoff between jamming and 
listening.) 


It should be noted that this template 
is an overall guide, not a rigid 
description. Not all [W systems or 
TW attacks will incorporate all ele- 
ments of the template. What the 
template provides is a framework to 
guide the search and interpretation 
of relevant capabilities, and the evalu- 
ation of the completeness and 
sophistication of a country's [W 
capability or concept. For capabili- 
ties analyses, the template shows 
what capabilities to look for, what 
indirect capabilities might exist, and 
what supporting capabilities must be 
identified before a primary capability 
can be assessed as effective. For doc- 
trine analysis, the template’s 
presentation of relations and support- 
ing elements is compared against the 
country’s understanding of TW to 
evaluate the completeness and sophis- 
tication of their doctrine. 
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Editor's Note: This article originally 
prea ¢ on saaaren’ lneiyer 
Monograph by CIA's Center 
for the Study of Intelligence (CSI 96- 
001, May 1996). The article essentially 
does not rest on argumentation but on 
the extensive supporting evidence cited 
in Appendix A. Because of its length, 
the Appendix does not accompany the 


article. The reference citations to Appen- 


dix A, however, have been retained in 
the article’s text. The complete mono- 
graph is available on the World Wide 
Web at www.odci.govicsi. 


In the aftermath of the political 
breakup of the Soviet Union, charges 
that CIA was oblivious to the deterio- 
rating economy and corroding 
societal conditions that set the stage 
for the breakup have taken on the 
aura of conventional wisdom. The 
New York Times, for example, 
asserted in an editorial on 22 Octo- 
ber 1995 that: “The CIA considered 
the Soviet Unica an economic power 
when it was actuaily an economic 
wreck.” ' An article in The Wall 
Street Journal on 27 July 1995 by 
Adam Wooldridge stated that the 
CIA—in the face of readily available 
evidence to the contrary—"contin- 
ued to endorse the myth that the 
communists had transformed an agri- 
cultural backwater [the USSR] into a 
mighty industrial power canable of 
ever higher levels of economic 
development.”? Neither of these 
assertions is accompanied by any 
examples in which CIA expressed the 
judgments it is accused of making. 


Wooldridge’s article was a review of 
a book— The Tyranny of Numbers by 
Nicholas Eberstadt’—which 
includes similar, albeit less strident, 


criticisms of the CIA. The Foreword 
to Eberstadt’s book was written by 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan,‘ 
who has been perhaps the most 
prominent and influential critic of 
CIA’s performance on the Soviet 
Union. 


The statements from The New York 
Times and The Wall Street Journal 
are fairly representative of the 
charges levied at the CIA since the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. Such 
characterizations, however, are in 
direct contradiction to the record of 
what the CIA said in its analytic 
products. In mid-1991, the House 
Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence (HPSCI) commissioned 
a group of economic experts from 
nongovernment organizations to 
review CIA’s analysis of the Soviet 
economy. Their final report 
described what they found to be 
flaws in certain aspects of CIA’s 
methodologies for quantitative mea- 
surements of Soviet performance, 
especially the scale for comparing it 
to that of the United States (see the 
subsequent discussion entitled “The 
Tyrannical Numbers”). But this 
“review committee” also stated in its 
report submitted in November 1991: 


Most reports [from 1979] 
through 1988 on the course of 
the Soviet GNP and on general 
equally satisfactory: accurate, 
illuminating, and timely. In 
fact, we find it hard to believe 
that anyone who has read the 
CIA's annual public reports on 
since 1975 could possibly 


interpret them as saying that the 
Soviet economy was booming. 

On the contrary, these reports reg- 
ularly reported the steady decline 
in the Soviet growth rate and 
called attention to the deep and 
structural problems that pointed 
to continued decline and possibly 
to stagnation. ° 


That HPSCI report was unclassified. 
The CIA “annual public reports” it 
referred to were unclassified products 
disseminated by or through the Joint 
Economic Committee (JEC) of Con- 
gress. These reports—in their 
entirety, including formal docu- 
iments submitted for the record, oral 
testimony, and transcripts of discus- 
sions and question-and-answer 
sessions-—have been publicly avail- 
able since their origin. Eighty-six 


other unclassified papers by CIA ana- 


lysts on Soviet economic topics were 
published in JEC compendiums 
between 1962 and 1987. All these 
also were unclassified from their ori- 
gin and are and have been available 
for review by anyone wanting to 
examine CIA’s performance. 


About two dozen previously classi- 
fied CIA papers—produced mainly 
in the 1980s—have been released 
during the past few years. Some of 
these, before their declassification, 
were reviewed by the HPSCI Review 
Committee, and a few were 
described in its unclassified report. 
Nearly half were used in a Harvard 
University case study published in 
mid-1994.° 


The titles and excr ts from these 
declassified CIA papers, in combina- 
tion with the annual unclassified 
JEC reports, constitute the bulk of 
the major CIA studies of Soviet eco- 
nomic and societal conditions from 
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the mid-1970s through the end of 
the 1980s. All these declassified prod- 
ucts and the majority of the 
unclassified annual JEC reports sub- 
mitted from the mid-1970s through 
the end of the 1980s—36 docu- 
ments in all—are excerpted in 
Appendix A. The complete docu- 
ments are available on request. This 
material offers a basis for comparing 
CIA analyses on Soviet conditions 
and probable future developments 
during the 1970s and 1980s with 
what now is known about that 
period. 


References to the record of what CIA 
actually said—with notable excep- 
tions such as the Harvard case study, 
an article in The National Interest ,” 
and a recent feature in The Los Ange- 
les Times *—have been conspicuously 
absent from most public discourse 
on CIA’s analytic performance on 
the Soviet Union. The declassifica- 
tion of the documents has been 
preemptively denigrated by some as 
selective release in an effort to “prove 


CIA got it right.” 


While most of us who were partici- 
pants in the effort believe the CIA 
did get most of it right, and are pre- 
pared to argue—on the basis of the 
record—what was right and what 
was in error, the primary purpose of 
this mo is not to “prove” 
CIA was “right.” Rather, the objec- 


tive is to demonstrate that assertions 


that CIA got it blatantly wrong are 


political destabilization that ulti- 
mately resulted in the breakup of the 
Soviet Union are contradicted by the 
record. ts about who was 
“how right” are of less use, much as 
we might wish to engage in them. 


As regards the charge of selectivity, 
the best answer is simply the material 
itself—its volume and the timespan 

it covers and the fact that so much of 
it as far back as the 1970s was unclas- 
sified from the outset. (There is, in 
fact, much additional unclassified 
material available to readers.) These 
products were simultaneously dissem- 
inated to diverse policy agencies and 
were available to Congressional com- 
mittees and sometimes specifically 


sent to them. 


There was complete consistency over 
a decade and a half between the 
materia! disseminated in unclassified 
form and in classified channels. This 
consistency was specifically cited in 
the HPSCI Review Committee's 
report.’ To posit that CIA main- 
tained a contradictory picture in a 
separate set of reports that did not 
become known to the recipients of 
the documents cited here would 
mean a conspiracy was initiated well 
before one could have known of a 
need for it. 


Certainly there were divergent views 
and predictions in the CIA—as well 
as in other parts of the Intelligence 
Community and in policy agencies 
and nongovernmental circles—on 
the potential impact that the eco- 
nomic and societal problems might 
have on political continuity in the 
USSR and on the military threat. 
But there was no disagreement 


within CIA’s Office of Soviet Analy- 
sis (SOVA) as to the fact of those 


What Did CIA Say? 


The story that the CIA presented 
over the decade and a half before the 
political breakup of the Soviet Union 
can be broken into three analytic 
phases. The excerpts in Appendix A 
are grouped according to these 
phases. 


The Failing System 


From the mid-1970s to the eve of 
Gorbachev's assumption of party 
leadership in the spring of 1985, the 
CIA portrayed a Soviet Union 
plagued by a deteriorating economy 
and intensifying societal problems. 
CIA products described the growing 
political tensions resulting from 
these failures, the prospect that 
sooner or later a Soviet leadership 
would be forced to confront these 
issues, and the uncertainty over what 
form this confrontation would take. 


These products include the unclassi- 
fied testimony from each of DCI 
Admiral Stansfield Turner's annual 
appearances before the JEC from 
1977 through 1980 (Appendix A, ref- 
erences 1-4 of the “annual 
public reports” cited by the HPSCI 
Review Committee. Turner's testi- 
mony and the written submissions 
for these hearings described a “bleak” 
Soviet economy for which continued 
decline th most of the 1980s 
was “inevitable.” The hearing reports 
include: 


* CIA descriptions of how badly 
performance 


Soviet economic 
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From the mid-1970s to the 
eve of Gorbachev's 


assumption of party 
leadership in the spring of 
1985, the CIA portrayed a 


behind that of the Wes: and the 

prospect that Soviet leaders would be 
forced to confront growing conflicts 
between civilian and military uses of 


resources and investment. 


* CIA assessments that the Brezhnev 


necessary 
with the decline; that muddling 
through was not a viable option for 
the longer term; and that by the mid- 
1980s the economic picture “might 
look so dismal” that a post-Brezhnev 
leadership 
icies that could include “structural 
reforms.” 


Other unclassified CIA 
disseminated in 1977 and 1980 
(Appendix A, references 5 and 6) pre- 
sented the same picture of a 
deteriorating economy that ulti- 
ay Oa een eae eee 
policies 


From the late 1970s through the 
early 1980s, CIA produced several 
papers addressing the prospects for 
“serious economic and political 


might coalesce behind pol- 


promises. (Appendix A, references 7 
and 8 and 10-13). One of these 
papers, for example, described the 
problems stemming from “long con- 
tinued investment priorities favoring 
heavy industry and defense, coupled 
with a rigid and cumbersome system 
of economic organization” which 
“have combined to produce a con- 
sumer sector that not only 

behind both the West and Eastern 
Europe, but also is in many ways 
primitive, grossly unbalanced, and in 
massive disequilibrium”: 


* CIA concluded that this “vicious cir- 
cle” was potentially more significant 
for the 1980s than “anything the 
regime has had to cope with in the 
past three decades,” and that the 


hold for the longer term in the face 
of a Soviet populace that was becom- 


ing less pliable and more demanding. 


Enter Gorbachev 


When Gorbachev assumed the Party 
leadership, the analytic questions tar- 
geted by the CIA were not whether 
Gorbachev faced a deteriorating 
economy and major societal prob- 
lems. They were: what would be his 
plan for dealing with them? What 
would be the repercussions on politi- 
cal stability in the USSR? What 
would be the implications for US 


security interests? 


CIA products and a National Intelli- 
gence Estimate produced within a 
few months of Gorbachev's accession 
(Appendix A, references 14-16) 
described the enormous tasks he 
faced, but concluded (in CIA’s case) 
that he was indeed a new kind of 
leader with an agenda to confront 
the maladies in the Soviet economy 
and society. These early assessments, 
however, also presented CIA’s judg- 
ment that if Gorbachev's vision 
really went no further than trying to 
“fix” the existing system, his pros- 
pects of achieving his aims were low. 
(This j t was also presented to 
the JEC at the end of Gorbachev's 
first year in office. See Appendix A, 
reference 20.) 


Within the first year of Gorbachev's 
tenure, SOVA also raised the pros- 
pect that his agenda could have 
major implications for defense out- 
lays (Appendix A, references 17 and 
18). It judged that, for a while, he 
could postpone confronting this 
issue, given the military-industrial 
infrastructure already in place. 
SOVA believed, however, that, if he 
was serious in his objectives, he 
would ultimately have to deal with 
the defense burden. On the basis of 
this analysis, the office attempted to 
record a dissent from a 1986 NIE’s 
projections of Soviet strategic force 


deployments over the coming decade 
(Appendix A, reference 19) on the 


grounds that the level of expenditure 
needed to acquire those forces was 
directly contradictory to Gorbachev's 


economic revitalization goals. 


At the end of Gorbachev's first year, 
CIA disseminated a lengthy analysis 
(Appendix A, reference 21) that pre- 
viewed the dynamic that would 
ultimately shape his tenure. It pro- 
vided an in-depth look at the sources 
of the endemic societal problems he 
was confronting and highlighted his 
principal dilemma—that the very 
steps needed to deal with these prob- 
lems would threaten the preservation 
of the nomenklatura’s power and thus 
put at risk his ability to maintain the 
political strength he needed to bring 
about change. 


CIA analyses during the period 1987. 


88 (Appendix A, references 22-27) 
described the increasingly evident 
flaws in Gorbachev's approach to 
restructuring the existing system. 
These papers pointed to the evidence 
that his half-measures at reform were 
generating political resistance among 
the bureaucracy while failing to pro- 
duce the economic results necessary 
to sustain popular support for his 
revitalization program. They also 
described the intensifying nationality 


fissures and the coalescing of threat- 
ened establishment factions into an 


These same products included 
SOVA analysts’ views that, to con- 


the East-West confrontation. In June 
1988, SOVA also disseminated a 
study (Appendix A, reference 28) 
concluding that Gorbachev was 
finally going to confront the military 
burden issue and that there was a 
good chance of a significant unilat- 
eral cut in Soviet defense spending. 


By this time, CIA analysts had con- 
cluded that Gorbachev himself 
recognized the failure of his flawed 
approach and saw the need for and 
was prepared to undertake more radi- 
cal approaches. CIA’s expectations of 
a “watershed” were described in a 
paper disseminated in June 1988 
(Appendix A, reference 29). The tim- 
ing it postulated for Gorbachev's 
action was a bit premature, but he did 
make his move a few months later, at 
the end of September, when he 
sought to circumscribe the power of 
the party and bureaucracy. CIA fore- 
cast this event shortly before it 
happened (Appendix A, reference 30). 


The Showdown 


CIA's assessment of the magnitude 
of this watershed event—which it 
described as “Gorbachev's September 
Housecleaning”—was disseminated 
in December 1988 (Appendix A, 
reference 31), This paper included 
the judgment that while Gorbachev 
seemed to have consolidated 


substantial power to carry out his 
agenda, he had at the same time 
intensified ition in the 

elite. He also had put himself in the 
position where failure to deliver rela- 
tively quickly on his promises could 
produce a major among the 
populace. 


CIA products in the spring of 1989 
(Appendix A, references 32-33) 
described the still dismal state of the 
Soviet economy and also the rising 
instability in the USSR resulting 


from the developments of the preced- 


ing few years: 


* The economy yet again was 
described as having faltered badly 
since the mid-1970s and resembling 
that of a developing country, despite 
the USSR’s status as a military 
superpower. 


© The political situation in the Soviet 
Union was described as “less stable 
than at any time since Stalin’s great 
purges in the 1930's,” and glasnost 
was depicted as having opened the 
doors to nationalist movements that 
“if unchecked, could threaten to tear 


the system apart.” 


In the fall of 1989, a CIA assessment 
(Appendix A, reference 34) con- 
cluded that, regardless of whether 
Gorbachev remained in power, the 
forces unleashed by the combination 
of consumer dissatisfaction and his 
relaxation of political constraints on 


public dissent would virtually guaran- 


tee a period of “endemic 

unrest” in the USSR “for the foresee- 
able future.” This assessment referred 
to the uncertainty that would accom- 
pany what promised to be “some of 
the most turbulent years in [Soviet] 
history.” The prospect that Gor- 
bachev would be able to control the 
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events he had turned loose were 


described as “doubtful at best.” 


In the following year and a half, the 
Soviet-dictated alliance in Eastern 
Europe collapsed, and Germany was 
reunified. Within the USSR, the 
pressures for autonomy from the 
republics became more open and 


more intense. 


In April 1991, the CIA disseminated 
a memo entitled “The Soviet Caul- 
dron” (Appendix A, reference 35). 
This memo—already highlighted in 
the Harvard case study and the arti- 
cle by Berkowitz and Richelson— 
argued that there was a high probabil- 
ity of a major political crisis, one 
form of which could be a coup 
attempt. Another CIA paper in May 
(Appendix A, reference 36) said that 
within the coming year “a major 
shift of power to the republics will 
have occurred unless it has been 
blocked by a traditionalist coup.” 
Three months later, as Gorbachev 
was preparing to meet with union 
representatives to sign the All Union 
Treaty that would have given greater 
authority to the republics, the coup 
was attempted. 


It is difficult to comprehend how 
anyone who has reviewed this mate- 
rial—about one-third of which was 
never classified—could assert that 
the CIA “continued to endorse the 
myth” of a Soviet Union that was a 
“mighty industrial power capable of 
ever higher levels of economic devel- 
opment,” or that the CLA was 
oblivious to the destabilization and 
crisis that ultimately resulted in the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. 


Failure To Predict What Did Not 
Happen 


The record of CIA analytic products 
illustrates one of the points made in 
the report of the HPSCI Review 
Committee—that some of the criti- 
cisms levied at CIA stem from public 
misconceptions and from critics’ dis- 
tortions of what, in fact, happened. 
The CIA did not, for example, 
describe a sudden economic “col- 
lapse” that was roughly synonymous 
or coincident with a breakup of the 
Soviet Union itself. Those who 
believe that is what happened will 
disagree with CIA’s analysis, but 
they also should be required to show 
the case for their “collapse” 


interpretation. 


The CIA did not forecast the 
breakup, either in timing or form, 
with the same sense of inevitability 
that is touted in many of the retro- 
spectives critical of CLA’s 
assessments. The Agency did predict 
that the failing economy and stultify- 
ing societal conditions it had 
described in so many of its studies 
would ultimately provoke some kind 
of political confrontation within the 
USSR. The timing of this confronta- 
tion, however, depended on the 
emergence of a leadership to initiate 


it, and its form depended on the spe- 
cific actions of that leadership. 


After that leadership finally appeared 
in the form of Gorbachev, the conse- 
quences of its actions—well 
intentioned but flawed—were depen- 
dent on diverse political variables 
and decisions that could be and were 
postulated but could not be predicted 
even by the principal actors them- 
selves. Many of the critical events 
were precipitated and shaped by deci- 
sions made by Gorbachev that even 
he—at the time he assumed power— 
could not have predicted that he 
would make. When, for example, did 
he decide to undertake his Septem- 
ber 1988 “housecleaning,” and what 
would have been the outcome had he 


not done it? 


It was by no means inevitable that 
the new leadership would appear 
when it did or follow the particular 
course that it did. It was not inevita- 
ble that Chernyenko would die when 
he did. And if he had not, how much 
longer would the Soviet Union have 
muddled along? 


It was not inevitable that Gorbachev 
would succeed Chernyenko. Indeed, 
the effort among Soviet political 
apparachiki to head off his apparent 
succession was of sufficient promi- 
nence that US Embassy reporting 
shortly before the death of Cherny- 
enko speculated that Moscow Party 
boss Grishin had become the leading 
contender. This same view was car- 
ried back from Moscow by a 
prominent US academic who had 
been there just before Chernyenko’s 
death. Had Grishin succeeded Gor- 
bachev, would the Soviet Union 
have broken up in 1991? 


The timing and outcome of the coup 
attempt clearly were not susceptible 


to econometric forecasts of inevitable 
outcomes as seems to be implied in 
some of the criticism. Would the 
outcome have been the same if the 
Russian elections—made possible by 
Gorbachev's political actions—had 
not put Boris Yel’tsin in the position 
to take the stand that he did? Were 
the actions of the military—of Pavel 
Grachev— inevitable? 


The economic and societal condi- 
tions made it inevitable that 
something would happen. That was 
clearly reported by the CIA. What 
actually did happen depended on 
people and decisions that were not 
inevitable. The CIA’s record in track- 
ing this process and describing 

longer term implications is available 
for review. 


The Tyrannical Numbers 


To the extent that the disparaging 
public comments make reference to 
actual CIA products, they focus 
almost entirely on numbers—GNP 
figures and some unclassified statis- 
tics disseminated by the CIA over the 
years. The HPSCI report, in present- 
ing its findings relating to those areas 
of CIA’s work that merited criticism, 
opined that if the CIA had refrained 


from comparative assessments— 


showing Soviet-US GNP ratios in 
aggregate and per capita figures or 
Soviet GNP rankings with other 
countries—its reports “might very 
well have not generated the current 
controversy.” '® There is some valid- 
ity to this judgment, although just 
how much less criticism there would 
have been is an open question. 


This monograph is not intended to 
take on the methodological argu- 
ments over what was the correct 
quantitative measurement of Soviet 
GNP. Such an undertaking is well 
beyond the expertise of this author, 
and a review of the vast amount of 
literature that has been devoted to 
the subject raises a question of 
whether it is resolvable. A major 
effort in this area is the study by 
Abraham Becker of RAND Corpora- 
tion published in late 1994. '' 
Regardless of whether a reader agrees 
with Becker’s specific conclusions, 
the presentation encompasses a wide 
range of diverse viewpoints and is 
accompanied by an extensive index 
of pertinent work for those who 
would seek to delve deeper into the 
subject. A comprehensive treatment 
of the issue was recently published 
by Gertrude Schroeder. '? 


The purpose of this monograph is to 
argue that judgments on CIA’s per- 
formance on the Soviet Union 
should be based on a straightforward 
comparison of the record and the 
events. If the CIA is to be judged as 
having failed, it should be because 
the picture painted in the CIA prod- 
ucts was/is incorrect. It is useful, 
however, to put the GNP arguments 
in the context of the substantive 
intelligence questions at issue regard- 
ing the Soviet Union. 


One of CIA’s more vociferous critics, 


Anders Aslund, referring to the fact 


that CIA estimated the USSR’s aver- 
age annual GNP growth during the 
1980-85 time frame to be nearly 

2 percent, said that, “If the CIA 
assessments had been reaso 

accurate, the Soviet economy would 
be a maturing industrialized econ- 
omy . . . there would be little need 
for economic reform; Gorbachev's 
urgency would be incomprehensible; 
and most internal criticism in the 


USSR would be unfounded.”'’ 


The Soviet economy portrayed in the 
CIA products described above, how- 
ever, hardly qualifies as a “maturing 
industrialized economy.” On the con- 
trary, those products—over many 
years—consistently described the 
Soviet economy as, for example, 
“primitive, grossly unbalanced, and 
in massive disequilibrium,” with a 
consumer economy that is “fourth 
class when compared to Western 
economies,” (1981—Appendix A, 
reference 8) and as resembling “a 
developing economy” (1989— 
Appendix A, reference 32): 


* The CIA did, in fact, lay out a strong 
case on the “need for economic 
reform” in the USSR and described 
at length the basis for “internal criti- 
cism” of the Soviet economy that led 
to Gorbachev's efforts. 


* CIA’s analytic products show how 


lead to the turmoil in leadership poli- 
tics that Gorbachev provoked. 


Thus, the differences between CIA 

and Aslund do not appear to be over 
whether the Soviet economy was in a 
dismal state, but over what quantita- 


tive GNP calculation was an accurate 
depiction of the situation on the 


ground. 


Much of the criticism of CIA’s per- 
formance on the Soviet economy 
falls into this pattern. It entails a sub- 
stantial amount of intuition. For 
example, Herbert Meyer, a former 
economic editor of Fortune whom 
DCI William Casey brought to the 
Agency in the early 1980s as a special 
assistant, is quoted as saying: 


Everything I had been able to 
learn about the Soviet economy, 
including visiting the place, told 
me it couldn't be growing at the 
rate the CIA said it was...It sim- 
ply couldn't be true. I know 
what an economy looks like 
when it’s growing 3 percent a 
year, and that isn't what it looks 
like [Author's note: Actually, 
CIA calculated the average for 
the early 1980s at slightly less 
than 2 percent per year.]... You 
cannot have food shortages grow- 
ing worse, production shortages 
growing worse, bottlenecks—all 
those things we knew were going 
on—and still have an economy 
growing at the rate the agency 
said it was—which the United 
Staies was barely doing at that 
point... It couldn't be true.'* 


As in the case of Aslund’s comments, 
the disagreement was not over all the 
dismal things “we knew were going 
on;” the divergence was over whether 
“those things” were possible in an 
economy that was growing at an aver- 
age of nearly 2 percent a year. The 
CIA argued that this was possible 
because GNP merely measured gross 
output without regard to use, qual- 
ity, or contribution to welfare; it 
included, for example, the military 
production and raw quantities of 
wasteful output. (US calculations of 
its own GNP as an indication of the 
public welfare recently have come in 
for similar criticism.) Others, such as 


Meyer, found the numbers “counter- 
intuitive” —inconsistent with what 
they saw—and looked for lower 
numbers they believed were more 
compatible with the dismal condi- 
tions that everyone agreed existed. 


Given the nature of the analytic 
problem posed by the Soviet system, 
the analysts preparing the numbers 
anticipated that some of their num- 
bers would be open to question. CIA 
participants in this analytic effort 
would welcome an objective public 
debate on the numbers issue. This 
would provide a forum in which 
CIA’s numbers and those offered by 
others could be subjected to a com- 
mon examination of sourcing and 
methodology. Such examinations 
would also illuminate the fact that 
GNP calculations include produc- 
tion of unsold goods as well as 
spending on defense and other gov- 
ernment projects that may not 
directly benefit households. These 
conditions were particularly manifest 
in the wasteful construction projects 
and unsold inventories of Commu- 
nist countries. 


An objective examination would also 
provide an opportunity to confront 
the “counter-intuitiveness” argument 
with certain realities such as: (a) the 
population of the Soviet Union 
exceeded the combined populations 
of West Germany and Japan by an 
amount greater than the combined 
populations of France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium; (b) the Soviet 
GNP included production for what 
was probably the world’s largest mili- 
tary establishment; (c) material 
extraction in the Soviet Union was 
the highest of any single nation; and 
(d) the principal problem with the 
Soviet economy was not its size but 
its distortions—not simply how large 
the GNP was but its composition 
and how it was distributed. 


The presentational flaws identified 
by the HPSCI group may well be 
more weighty than the methodologi- 
cal shortcomings in the CIA 
estimates, a conclusion also implicit 
in the Schroeder and Becker studies: 


© The HPSCI report concluded that 
CIA's practice of ing its esti- 
mate of the Soviet-US GNP ratio as 
2 single-valued geometric average of 
separate ruble and dollar estimates 
opened the door wide for misinter- 
pretation, if not misrepresentation. 
This clearly occurred over the years, 
although both ruble and dollar com- 
parisons were shown in CIA’s major 
GNP comparison papers and in 
CIA’s annual statistical handbook. 


* More significantly, the Agency 
almost certainly failed to account 
fully for the differences in the quality 
of US and Soviet goods in its com- 
parisons. How much this failure 
biased the results remains to be 
established. 


* CIA analysts correctly point out that 
their presentations noted the poten- 
tial distortions in their calculations, 
but these “caveats” all too often were 
lost on many readers. For example, 
CIA measures of growth (GNP in 
constant rubles) at best were an 
approximation of changes in the 
USSR’s production potential, not 
gains in welfare. 


In the best of circumstances, num- 
bers lend themselves to what have 
become known as “sound bites” (one 
could make a parallel case for “sight 
bites”). They are easily taken out of 
context, misunderstood, or deliber- 
ately misrepresented. The more 
technical and complicated the deriva- 
tion of the number, the more this is 
so, because much of the audience 
does not understand the intricacies 
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The HPSCI report 
concluded that CIA’s 
practice of expressing its 
estimate of the Soviet-US 
GNP ratio as a single- 
valued geometric average 
of separate ruble and dollar 
estimates opened the door 
wide for misinterpretation, 
if not misrepresentation. 
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included in its computation. The 
misperceptions arising from CIA’s 
GNP work make a prima facie case 
that we did not always meet the 


required presentational rigor. 


The problems that can be mitigated 
by more careful presentation are illus- 
trated in the CIA document listed as 
reference 32, The Soviet Economy in a 
Global Perspective (March 1989). 
That document states that, at one 
time, the Soviet economy reached 
nearly 60 percent of the US GNP. 
The 60 percent illustrates one of the 
criticisms specifically cited in the 
HPSCI review—presenting a single- 
‘igure geometric mean of the ruble 
and dollar comparisons at a time 
when the spread between the ruble 
and dollar calculations was more 


than 25 percentage points. 


Even so, the 60 percent appears in a 
lengthy paper devoted to describing 
the disastrous state of the Soviet 
economy, depicting it as more like a 
less-developed economy than any- 
thing in the West and concluding 
that this dismal performance posed 
major political problems for the 
Soviet leadership. The Key Judg- 
ments of this paper are presented in 
their entirety in the Appendix. The 
paper itself has been declassified and 


is thus available for further examina- 
tion. Readers can judge for 
themselves the validity of criticisms 
that cite this “60 percent” figure as a 
basis for charging CIA blindness to 
the state of the Soviet economy, 
while ignoring the rest of the paper. 
The “selectivity” argument cuts both 
ways. 


A question that must be asked, how- 
ever, is how would the message in 
that CIA paper have differed if the 
number had been presented as 
“about 50 percent” or “two-fifths”? 
Or better yet, what would the public 
perception have been if the paper 
had given both the ruble and dollar 
calculations while stating that the 
actual ratio was somewhere between 
them? Would this have had an 
impact on the judgments the paper 
offered on the state of the economy 
over the preceding decade and on the 
resulting political instability in the 
USSR? On the implications of that 
political instability for the longer 
term prospects of the regime? On the 
implications for US security con- 
cerns? Would such differences in the 
calculation of the dollar value of 
Soviet GNP—as opposed to rates of 
growth of ruble GNP—have 

the judgments in the long list of CIA 
products cited above? 


Some Lessons 


These are some of the questions that 
must be asked to learn lessons for the 
future. A resource commitment 
needs to be commensurate with the 
value added. And in these cases, the 
value added must be measured in 
terms of the contribution made to 
policy formulation and execution— 
not against a concept of precision 
that becomes an end in itself. Such 
painful questions should not be 


posed to assess guilt or virtue in the 
past but to make better use of our 
analytic tools and resources in the 
fucure. The ultimate “tyranny of 
numbers” is when arguments over 
them obscure the issues that the 
numbers are supposed to clarify. 


Perhaps the most difficult and dis- 
turbing question to come from a 
review of the record has been posed 
by some who have for the first time 
fully reviewed the record: how could 
the world at large, including so many 
former policy officials, have devel- 
oped such a distorted perception of 
what the CIA said? This might be 
understandable if it were attributable 
to a few individuals who—justified 
or not—may have had a grudge 
against the CIA, but the near-univer- 
sality of the perception and its 
articulation by former policy officials 
who should have had access to the 
products cited above are most 
disturbing. 


Whar the enormous gap between 
CIA’s analytic record and the percep- 
tion of that record demonstrates—at 
least in the view of this author—is 
that the channel of communication 
between CIA and the policy commu- 
nity has, at best, been poor, and for 
good portions of the time it has been 
nonfunctional. Of all the issues that 
have to be addressed in considering 
the future of intelligence, this may 
well be the toughest and most 
relevant. 
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A Die-Hard Issue 


CIA’s Role ia the Study of UFOs, 1947-90 


Gerald K. Haines 
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While Agency concern over 
UFOs was substantial until 
the early 1950s, CIA has 
since paid only limited and 
peripheral attention to the 


phenomena. 
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An extraordinary 95 percent of all 
Americans have at least heard or read 
something about Unidentified Flying 
Objects (UFOs), and 57 percent 
believe they are real.' Former US 
Presidents Carter and Reagan claim 
to have seen a UFO. UFOlogists—a 
neologism for UFO buffs—and pri- 
vate UFO organizations are found 
throughout the United States. Many 
are convinced that the US Govern- 
ment, and particularly CIA, are 
engaged in a massive conspiracy and 
coverup of the issue. The idea that 
CIA has secretly concealed its 
research into UFOs has been a major 
theme of UFO buffs since the mod- 
ern UFO phenomena emerged in the 
late 1940s.” 


In late 1993, after being pressured by 
UFOlogists for the release of addi- 
tional CIA information on UFOs,’ 
DCI R. James Woolsey ordered 
another review of all Agency files on 
UFOs. Using CIA records compiled 
from that review, this study traces 
CIA interest and involvement in the 
UFO controversy from the late 1940s 
to 1990 It chronologically examines 
the Agency’s efforts to solve the mys- 
tery of UFOs, its programs that had 
an impact on UFO sightings, and its 
attempts to conceal CIA involvement 
in the entire UFO issue. What 
emerges from this examination is that, 
while Agency concern over UFOs was 
substantial until the early 1950s, CIA 
has since paid only limited and periph- 


eral attention to the phenomena. 


Background 


The emergence in 1947 of the Cold 
War confrontation between the 


United States and the Soviet Union 
also saw the first wave of UFO sight- 
ings. The first report of a “flying 
saucer” over the United States came 
on 24 June 1947, when Kenneth 
Arnold, a private pilot and reputable 
businessman, while looking for a 
downed plane sighted nine disk- 
shaped objects near Mt. Rainier, 
Washington, traveling at an estimated 
speed of over 1,000 mph. Arnold’s 
report was followed by a flood of addi- 
tional sightings, including reports 
from military and civilian pilots and 
air traffic controllers all over the 
United States.‘ In 1948, Air Force 
Gen. Nathan Twining, head of the 
Air Technical Service Command, 
established Project SIGN (initially 
named Project SAUCER) to collect, 
collate, evaluate, and distribute within 
the government all information relat- 
ing to such sightings, on the premise 
that UFOs might be real and of 


national security concern.” 


The Technical Intelligence Division 
of the Air Material Command 
(AMC) at Wright Field (iater 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base) in 
Dayton, Ohio, assumed control of 
Project SIGN and began its work on 
23 January 1948. Although at first 
fearful that the objects might be 
Soviet secret weapons, the Air Force 
soon concluded that UFOs were real 
but easily explained and not extraor- 
dinary. The Air Force report found 
that almost all sightings stemmed 
from one or more of three causes: 
mass hysteria and hallucination, 
hoax, or misinterpretation of known 
ohjects. Nevertheless, the report rec- 
ommended continued military 
intelligence control over the investi- 


gation of all sightings and did not 


rule out the possibility of extraterres- 
trial phenomena. ° 


Amid mounting UFO sightings, the 
Air Force continued to collect and 
evaluate UFO data in the late 1940s 
under a new project, GRUDGE, 
which tried to alleviate public anxiety 
over UFOs via a public relations cam- 
paign designed to persuade the public 
that UFOs constituted nothing 
unusual or extraordinary. UFO sight- 
ings were explained as balloons, 
conventional aircraft, planets, mete- 
ors, optical illusions, solar reflections, 
or even “large hailstones.” GRUDGE 
officials found no evidence in UFO 
sightings of advanced foreign weapons 
design or development, and they con- 
cluded that UFOs did not threaten 
US security. They recommended that 
the project be reduced in scope 
because the very existence of Air 
Force official interest encouraged peo- 
ple to believe in UFOs and 
contributed to a “war hysteria” atmo- 
sphere. On 27 December 1949, the 
Air Force announced the project's 
termination. ’ 


With increased Cold War tensions, 
the Korean war, and continued UFO 
sightings, USAF Director of Intelli- 
gence Maj. Gen. Charles P. Cabell 
ordered a new UFO project in 1952. 
Project BLUE BOOK became the 
major Air Force effort to study the 
UFO phenomenon throughout the 
1950s and 1960s.* The task of identi- 
fying and explaining UFOs continued 
to fall on the Air Material Command 
at Wright-Patterson. With a small 
staff, the Air Technical Intelligence 
Center (ATIC) tried to persuade the 
public that UFOs were not extraordi- 
nary.’ Projects SIGN, GRUDGE, 
and BLUE BOOK set the tone for 
the official US Government position 
regarding UFOs for the next 30 years. 


Early CIA Concerns, 1947-52 


CIA closely monitored the Air Force 
effort, aware of the mounting number 
of sightings and increasingly con- 
cerned that UFOs might pose a 
potential security threat. '° Given the 
distribution of the sightings, CIA offi- 
cials in 1952 questioned whether they 
might reflect "midsummer 

madness.” '' Agency officials accepted 
the Air Force’s conclusions about 
UFO reports, although they con- 
cluded that “since there is a remote 
possibility that they may be interplan- 
etary aircraft, it is necessary to 
investigate each sighting.” '? 


A massive buildup of sightings over 
the United States in 1952, especially 
in July, alarmed the Truman adminis- 
tration. On 19 and 20 July, radar 
scopes at Washington National Air- 
port and Andrews Air Force Base 
tracked mysterious blips. On 27 July, 
the blips reappeared. The Air Force 
scrambled interceptor aircraft to inves- 
tigate, but they found nothing. The 
incidents, however, caused headlines 
across the country. The White House 
wanted to know what was happening, 
and the Air Force quickly offered the 
explanation that the radar blips might 
be the result of “temperature 
inversions.” Later, a Civil Aeronautics 
Administration investigation con- 
firmed that such radar blips were 
quite common and were caused by 
temperature inversions. '° 


Although it had monitored UFO 
reports for at least three years, CIA 
reacted to the new rash of sightings by 
forming a special study group within 
the Office of Scientific Intelligence 
(OSD and the Office of Current Intel- 
ligence (OCI) to review the 
situation.'* Edward Tauss, acting 
chief of OSI’s Weapons and Equip- 
ment Division, reported for the group 


that most UFO sightings could be eas- 
ily explained. Nevertheless, he 
recommended that the Agency con- 
tinue monitoring the problem, in 
coordination with ATIC. He also 
urged that CIA conceal its interest 
from the media and the public, “in 
view of their probable alarmist tenden- 
cies” to accept such interest as 
confirming the existence of UFOs. '° 


Upon receiving the report, Deputy 
Director for Intelligence (DDI) Rob- 
ert Amory, Jr. assigned responsibility 
for the UFO investigations to OSI’s 
Physics and Electronics Division, 
with A. Ray Gordon as the officer in 
charge. '® Each branch in the division 
was to contribute to the investigation, 
and Gordon was to coordinate closely 
with ATIC. Amory, who asked the 
group to focus on the national secu- 
rity implications of UFOs, was 
relaying DCI Walter Bedell Smith’s 
concerns.'’ Smith wanted to know 
whether or not the Air Force investiga- 
tion of flying saucers was sufficiently 
objective and how much more money 
and manpower would be necessary to 
determine the cause of the small per- 
centage of unexplained flying saucers. 
Smith believed “there was only one 
chance in 10,000 that the phenome- 
non posed a threat to the security of 
the country, but even that chance 
could not be taken.” According to 
Smith, it was CIA’s responsibility by 
statute to coordinate the intelligence 
effort required to solve the problem. 
Smith also wanted to know what use 
could be made of the UFO phenome- 
non in connection with US 


psychological warfare efforts. '* 


Led by Gordon, the CIA Study 
Group met with Air Force officials at 
Wright-Patterson and reviewed their 
data and findings. The Air Force 
claimed that 90 percent of the 
reported sightings were easily 


Amateur photographs of alleged UFOs 
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accounted for. The other 10 percent 
were characterized as “a number of 


involved US or Soviet secret weapons 
development or that they involved 
“men from Mars”; there was no evi- 
dence to support these concepts. 

The Air Force briefers sought to 
explain these UFO reports as the mis- 
interpretation of known objects or 
little understood natural 

phenomena. "’ Air Force and CIA 
officials agreed that outside knowl- 
edge of Agency interest in UFOs 
would make the problem more 
serious.” This concealment of CIA 
interest contributed greatly to later 
charges of a CIA conspiracy and 
coverup. 


The CIA Study Group also searched 
the Soviet press for UFO reports, but 
found none, causing the group to 
conclude that the absence of reports 
had to have been the result of deliber- 
ate Soviet Government policy. The 

p also envisioned the USSR’s 
possible use of UFOs as a psychologi- 
cal warfare tool. In addition, they 
worried that, if the US air warning 
system should be deliberately over- 
loaded by UFO sightings, the Soviets 
might gain a surprise advantage in 
any nuclear attack. *! 


Because of the tense Cold War situa- 
tion and increased Soviet 
capabilities, the CIA Study Group 
saw serious national security con- 
cerns in the flying saucer situation. 
The group believed that the Soviets 
could use UFO reports to touch off 
mass hysteria and panic in the 
United States. The group also 
believed that the Soviets might use 
UFO sightings to overload the US 
air warning system so that it could 
not distinguish real targets from 
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phantom UFOs. H. Marshall Chad- 
well, Assistant Director of OSI, 

added that he considered the prob- 
lem of such importance “that it 
should be brought to the attention of 
the National Security Council, in 
order that a communitywide coordi- 
nated effort towards it solution may 
be initiated.”” 


Chadwell briefed DCI Smith on the 
subject of UFOs in December 1952. 
He urged action because he was con- 
vinced that “something was going on 
that must have immediate attention” 
and that “sightings of unexplained 
objects at great altitudes and travel- 
ing at high speeds in the vicinity of 
major US defense installations are of 
such nature that they are not attribut- 
able to natural phenomena or known 
types of aerial vehicles.” He drafted 

a memorandum from the DCI to the 
National Security Council (NSC) 

and a proposed NSC Directive estab- 
lishing the investigation of UFOs as 

a priority project throughout the 
intelligence and the defense research 
and development community.” 
Chadwell also urged Smith to estab- 
lish an external research project of 
top-level scientists to study the prob- 
lem of UFOs.” After this briefing, 
Smith directed DDI Amory to pre- 
pare a NSC Intelligence Directive 
(NSCID) for submission to the NSC 
on the need to continue the investiga- 
tion of UFOs and to coordinate such 
investigations with the Air Force. *° 


The Robertson Panel, 1952-53 


On 4 December 1952, the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee (IAC) 
took up the issue of UFOs.** Amory, 

as acting chairman, presented DCI 
Smith’s request to the committee 
that it informally discuss the subject 
of UFOs. Chadwell then briefly 
reviewed the situation and the active 
program of the ATIC relating to 
UFOs. The committee agreed that 
the DCI should “enlist the services 
of selected scientists to review and 
appraise the available evidence in the 
light of pertinent scientific theories” 
and draft an NSCID on the 
subject.?” Maj. Gen. John A. Sam- 
ford, Director of Air Force 
Intelligence, offered full 
cooperation. * 


At the same time, Chadwell looked 
into British efforts in this area. He 
learned the British also were active in 
studying the UFO phenomena. An 
eminent British scientist, R. V. Jones, 
headed a standing committee created 
in June 1951 on flying saucers. 

Jones’ and his committee’s conclu- 
sions on UFOs were similar to those 
of Agency officials: the sightings 
were not enemy ai but misrepre- 
sentations of natural phenomena. 
The British noted, however, that dur- 
ing a recent air show RAF pilots and 
senior military officials had observed 
a “perfect flying saucer.” Given the 
press response, according to the 
officer, Jones was having a most diffi- 
cult time trying to correct public 
opinion regarding UFOs. The public 
was convinced they were real.” 


In January 1953, Chadwell and H. P. 
Robertson, a noted physicist from the 
California Institute of Technology, 
put together a distinguished panel of 
nonmilitary scientists to study the 
UFO issue. It included Robertson as 


Thornton Page, 


The charge to the panel was to review 
the available evidence on UFOs and 
to consider the possible dangers of the 
phenomena to US national security. 
The panel met from 14 to 17 January 
1953. It reviewed Air Force data on 
UFO case histories and, after spend- 
ing 12 hours studying the 
phenomena, declared that reasonable 
explanations could be suggested for 
most, if not all, sightings. For exam- 
ple, after reviewing motion-picture 
film taken of a UFO sighting near 
Tremonton, Utah, on 2 July 1952 
and one near Great Falls, Montana, 
on 15 August 1950, the panel con- 
cluded that the images on the 
Tremonton film were caused by sun- 
light reflecting off seagulls and that 
the i at Great Falls were sun- 
light reflecting off the surface of two 
Air Force interceptors. *! 


The panel concluded unanimously 
that there was no evidence of a direct 
threat to national security in the UFO 
sightings. Nor could the panel find 
any evidence that the objects sighted 
might be extraterrestrials. It did find 
that continued emphasis on UFO 
reporting might threaten “the orderly 
functioning” of the government by 
clogging the channels of communica- 
tion with irrelevant reports and by 
inducing “hysterical mass behavior” 
harmful to constituted authority. 
The panel also worried that potential 
enemies contemplating an attack on 
the United States might exploit the 


UFO phenomena and use them to dis- 


rupt US air defenses. *” 


To meet these 
ommended that the National Security 
Council debunk UFO reports and 
institute a policy of public education 
to reassure the public of the lack of 
evidence behind UFOs. It suggested 
using the mass media, advertising, 
business clubs, schools, and even the 
Disney corporation to get the 

across. Reporting at the height of 
McCarthyism, the panel also recom- 
mended that such private UFO 
groups as the Civilian Flying Saucer 
Investigators in Los Angeles and the 
Aerial Phenomena Research Organiza- 
tion in Wisconsin be monitored for 
subversive activities. *° 


The Robertson panel’s conclusions 
were strikingly similar to those of the 
earlier Air Force project reports on 
SIGN and GRUDGE and to those of 
the CIA’s own OSI Study Group. All 
investigative groups found that UFO 
reports indicated no direct threat to 
national security and no evidence of 
visits by extraterrestrials. 


Following the Robertson panel find- 
ings, the Agency abandoned efforts to 


draft an NSCID on UFOs.** The Sci- 


entific Advisory Panel on UFOs (the 
Robertson panel) submitted its report 
to the IAC, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Director of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. CIA officials said 
no further consideration of the sub- 
ject appeared warranted, although 
they continued to monitor sightings 
in the interest of national security. 
Philip Strong and Fred Durant from 
OSI also briefed the Office of 
National Estimates on the findings.*° 
CIA officials wanted knowledge of 
any Agency interest in the subject of 


problems, the panel rec- 


flying saucers carefully restricted, not- 
ing not only that the Robertson 
report was classified but also that any 
mention of CIA sponsorship of the 
panel was forbidden. This attitude 
would later cause the Agency major 
problems relating to its credibility.* 


The 1950s: Fading CIA Interest in 
UFOs 


After the report of the Robertson 
panel, Agency officials put the entire 
issue of UFOs on the back burner. In 
May 1953, Chadwell transferred chief 
responsibility for keeping abreast of 
UFOs to OSI’s Physics and Electronic 
Division, while the Applied Science 
Division continued to provide any nec- 
essary support.*” Todos M. Odarenko, 
chief of the Physics and Electronics 
Division, did not want to take on the 
problem, contending that it would 
require too much of his division’s ana- 
lytic and clerical time. Given the 
findings of the Robertson panel, he 
proposed to consider the project “inac- 
tive” and to devote only one analyst 
part-time and a file clerk to maintain a 
reference file of the activities of the Air 
Force and other agencies on UFOs. 
Neither the Navy nor the Army 
showed much interest in UFOs, 
according to Odarenko.* 


A nonbeliever in UFOs, Odarenko 
sought to have his division relieved of 
the responsibility for monitoring UFO 
reports. In 1955, for example, he rec- 
ommended that the entire project be 
terminated because no new informa- 
tion concerning UFOs had surfaced. 
Besides, he argued, his division was fac- 
ing a serious budget reduction and 
could not spare the resources.*? Chad- 
well and other Agency officials, 
however, continued to worry about 
UFOs. Of special concern were over- 
seas reports of UFO sightings and 


saucer” as a furure weapon of war.” 


To most US political and military 
leaders, the Soviet Union by the mid- 


ticularly 

1949, the USSR had detonated an 
atomic bomb. In August 1953, only 
nine months after the United States 
tested a hydrogen bomb, the Soviets 
detonated one. In the spring of 
1953, a cop secret RAND Corpora- 
tion study also pointed out the 
vulnerability of SAC bases to a sur- 


of a Soviet attack on the United 
States continued to grow, and UFO 
sightings added to the uneasiness of 
US policymakers. 


Mounting reports of UFOs over east- 
prompted concern that the Soviets 
were making rapid progress in this 
area. CIA officials knew that the 
British and Canadians were already 
experimenting with “flying saucers.” 
Project Y was a Canadian-British-US 
developmental operation to produce 
a nonconventional flying-saucer-type 
aircraft, and Agency officials feared 
the Soviets were testing similar 
devices. *' 


Adding to the concern was a flying 
saucer sighting by US Senator 
Richard Russell and his party while 
ing on a train in the USSR in 
October 1955. After extensive inter- 
views of Russell and his group, 
however, CIA officials concluded 
that Russell’s sighting did not sup- 
developed saucerlike or unconven- 
tional aircraft. Herbert Scoville, Jr., 
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the Assistant Director of OSI, wrote 
were normal jet aircraft in a steep 
climb.” 


Wilton E. Lexow, head of the CIA’s 
Applied Sciences Division, was also 
skeptical. He questioned why the 
Soviets were continuing to 
conventional-type aircraft if they had 
a “flying saucer.”** Scoville asked 
Lexow to assume responsibility for 
limitations of nonconventional air- 
craft and to maintain the OSI central 
file on the subject of UFOs. 


CIA’s U-2 and OXCART as UFOs 


In November 1954, CIA had entered 
into the world of high technology 
with its U-2 overhead reconnaissance 
project. Working with Lockheed’s 
Advanced t facility in 
Burbank, California, known as the 
Skunk Works, and Kelly Johnson, an 
eminent aeronautical engineer, the 
Agency by August 1955 was testing a 
high-altitude experimental aircraft— 
the U-2. It could fly at 60,000 feet; 
in the mid-1950s, most commercial 
airliners flew between 10,000 feet 
and 20,000 feet. Consequently, 

once the U-2 started test flights, com- 
mercial pilots and air traffic 
controllers began reporting a large 
increase in UFO sightings. * (U) 


The early U-2s were silver (they were 
later painted black) and reflected the 
m the sun, especially at sun- 


temperature 

with the Agency's U-2 Project Staff 
in Washington, BLUE BOOK inves- 
tigators were able to attribute many 
UFO sightings to U-2 flights. They 
were careful, however, not to reveal 
the true cause of the sighting to the 
public. 


According to later estimates from 
CIA officials who worked on the U- 
2 project and the OXCART (SR-71, 
or Blackbird) , over half of all 
UFO reports from the late 1950s 
through the 1960s were accounted 
for by manned reconnaissance flights 
(namely the U-2) over the United 
States.” This led the Air Force to 
make misleading and deceptive state- 
ments to the public in order to allay 
public fears and to protect an extraor- 
dinarily sensitive national security 
project. While perhaps justified, this 
deception added fuel to the later con- 
spiracy theories and the coverup 
controversy of the 1970s. The per- 
centage of what the Air Force 
considered unexplained UFO sight- 
ings fell to 5.9 percent in 1955 and 
to 4 percent in 1956. 


At the same time, pressure was build- 
ing for the release of the Robertson 
panel report on UFOs. In 1956, 
Edward Ruppelt, former head of the 
Air Force BLUE BOOK , 
publicly revealed the existence of the 
panel. A best-selling book by UFOI- 
ogist Donald Keyhoe, a retired 
Marine Corps major, advocated 
release of all government informa- 
tion relating to UFOs. Civilian 
UFO groups such as the National 


Despite such pressure, Philip 

Deputy Assistant Director of OSI, 
refused to declassify the report and 
declined to disclose CLA sponsorship 
of the panel. As an alternative, the 
Agency prepared a sanitized version of 
the report which deleted any reference 
to CIA and avoided mention of any 
psychological warfare potential in the 
UFO controversy. 


The demands, however, for more gov 


ernment information about UFOs did 


not let up. On 8 March 1958, Key- 
hoe, in an interview with Mike 
Wallace of CBS, claimed deep CIA 
involvement with UFOs and Agency 
sponsorship of the Robertson panel. 
This prompted a series of letters to 
the Agency from Keyhoe and Dr. 
Leon Davidson, a chemical engineer 
and UFOlogist. They demanded the 
release of the full Robertson panel 
report and confirmation of CIA 
involvement in the UFO issue. 
Davidson had convinced himself that 
the Agency, not the Air Force, carried 
most of the responsibility for UFO 
analysis and that “the activities of the 
US Government are responsible for 
the flying saucer sightings of the last 
decade.” Indeed, because of the 
undisclosed U-2 and OXCART 
flights, Davidson was closer to the 


truth than he suspected. Cl, neverthe- 


less held firm to its policy of not 
revealing its role in UFO investiga- 
tions and refused to declassify the full 
Robertson panel report.” 


In a meeting with Air Force representa- 


tives to discuss how to handle future 
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inquires such as Keyhoe's and David- 

son’s, Agency officials confirmed their 
** to the d | ifi * of 

the full report and worried that Key- 


hoe had the ear of former DCI VAdm. 


Roscoe Hillenkoetter, who served on 
the board uf governors of NICAP. 
They debated whether to have CIA 
General Counsel Lawrence R. Hous- 
ton show Hillenkoetter the report as a 
possible way to defuse the situation. 
CIA officer Frank Chapin also hinted 
that Davidson might have ulterior 
motives, “some of them perhaps not 
in the best interest of this country,” 
and suggested bringing in the FBI to 
investigate.” Although the record is 
unclear whether the FBI ever insti- 
tuted an investigation of Davidson or 
Keyhoe, or whether Houston ever saw 
Hillenkoetter about the Robertson 
report, Hillenkoetter did resign from 
the NICAP in 1962.°' 


The Agency was also involved with 
Davidson and Keyhoe in two rather 
famous UFO cases in the 1950s, 
which helped contribute to a growing 
sense of public distrust of CIA with 
regard to UFOs. One focused on 
what was reported to have been a tape 
recording of a radio signal from a fly- 
ing saucer; the other on reported 
photographs of a flying saucer. The 
“radio code” incident began inno- 
cently enough in 1955, when two 
elderly sisters in Chicago, Mildred 


and Marie Maier, reported in the Jour- 


with UFOs, including the recording 
of a radio program in which an uni- 
dentified code was reportedly heard. 
other ham radio operators also 
claimed to have heard the “space mes- 
sage.” OSI became interested and 
asked the Scientific Contact Branch 
to obtain a copy of the recording. ” 


Field officers from the Contact Divi- 
sion (CD), one of whom was Dewelt 
Walker, made contact with the Maier 
sisters, who were “thrilled chat the 
government was interested,” and set 
up a time to meet with them.” In try- 


ing to secure the the 
Agency officers reported that had 
upon a scene from Arsenic 


from their days on the stage, the offic- 
ers secured a copy of the 

Cul andead Ll aneend tend 
was nothing more than Morse code 
from a US radio station. 


with the Maier sisters in 1957. The 
with a Mr. Walker who said he was 
from the US Air Force. Davidson 
then wrote to a Mr. Walker, believing 
him to be a US Air Force Intelligence 
Officer from Wright-Patterson, to ask 
if the tape had been analyzed at 
ATIC. Dewelt Walker replied to 
Davidson that the tape had been for- 
warded to proper authorities for 
evaluation, and no information was 
available concerning the results. Not 
satisfied, and that Walker 
was really a CIA officer, Davidson 
next wrote DCI Allen Dulles demand- 
ing to learn what the coded message 
revealed and who Mr. Walker was.” 
The Agency, wanting to keep 
pag ary edhe om wl 


ripe cosh pn ck, « ~ Al 


in question and that Davidson would 
be hearing from the Air Force. On 
5 August, the Air Force wrote David- 
son saying that Walker “was and is an 
Air Force Officer” and that the tape 

Pree tg Pps | ot stag 
” The Air Force letter 


time he wanted to know the identity 
of the Morse operator and of the 
agency that had conducted the analy- 
sis. CIA and the Air Force were now 
im a quandary. The Agency had pre- 
viously denied that it had actually 
analyzed the tape. The Air Force had 
also denied ing the tape and 
claimed that Walker was an Air Force 
officer. CIA officers, under cover, 
contacted Davidson in Chicago and 
promised to get the code translation 
and the identification of the transmit- 
ter, if possible. * 


in another attempt to pacify David- 
son, a CIA officer, again under cover 
and wearing his Air Force uniform, 
contacted Davidson in New York 
City. The CIA officer explained that 
there was no super agency involved 
and that Air Force policy was not to 
disclose who was doing what. While 
seeming to accept this argument, 
Davidson nevertheless pressed for dis- 
closure of the recording message and 
the source. The officer agreed to see 
what he could do.” After checking 
with Headquarters, the CIA officer 
phoned Davidson to report that a 
thorough check had been made and, 
because the signal was of known US 
origin, the tape and the notes made 
at the time had been destroyed to 
conserve file space. 


Incensed over what he perceived was 
a runaround, Davidson told the CIA 
officer that “he and his agency, 
whichever it was, were acting like 
Jimmy Hoffa and the Teamster 


any more contact with Davidson 
would only encourage more specula- 
tion, the Contact Division washed its 
hands of the issue by reporting to the 
DCI and to ATIC that it would not 
respond to or try to contact Davidson 
again.© Thus, a minor, rather 
bizarre incident, handled poorly by 
both CIA and the Air Force, turned 
into a major flap that added fuel to 
the growing mystery surrounding 
UFOs and CIA's role in their 
investigation. 


Another minor flap a few months 
later added to the growing questions 
surrounding the Agency's true role 
with regard to flying saucers. CIA’s 


concern over secrecy again made mat- 


ters worse. In 1958, Major Keyhoe 
charged that the Agency was deliber- 
ately asking eyewitnesses «ot UFOs 
not to make their sightings public. ® 


The incident stemmed from a 
November 1957 request from OSI to 
the CD to obtain from Ralph C. 


Mayher, a 


tographs he took in 1952 of an 
unidentified flying object. Harry 
Real, a CD officer, contacted May- 
her and obtained copies of the 

for anelyale. On 12 
December 1957, John Hazen, 
another CD officer, returned the five 
photographs of the alleged UFO to 
Mayher without comment. Mayher 
asked Hazen for the Agency's evalua- 


tion of the photos, explaining that he 
was trying to organize a TV program 
to brief the public on UFOs. He 
wanted to mention on the show that 
a US intelligence organization had 
viewed the photographs and thought 
them of interest. Although he 
advised Mayher not to take this 
approach, Hazen stated that Mayher 
was a US citizen and would have to 
make his own decision as to what to 
do.™ 


Keyhoe later contacted Mayher, who 
told him his story of CIA and the 
photographs. Keyhoe then asked the 
Agency to confirm Hazen’s employ- 
ment in writing, in an effort to 
expose CIA’s role in UFO investiga- 
tions. The Agency refused, despite 
the fact that CD field representatives 
were normally overt and carried cre- 
dentials identifying their Agency 
association. DCI Dulles’s aide, John 
S. Earman, merely sent Keyhoe a 
noncommittal letter noting that, 
because UFOs were of primary con- 
cern to the Department of the Air 
Force, the Agency had referred his 
letter to the Air Force for an appro- 
priate response. Like the response to 
Davidson, the Agency reply to Key- 
the Agency was deeply involved in 
UFO sightings. Pressure for release 
of CIA information on UFOs contin- 
ued to grow.” 


Although CIA had a declining inter- 
est in UFO cases, it continued to 
monitor UFO sightings. Agency offi- 
cials felt the need to keep informed 
on UFOs if only to alert the DCI to 
the more sensational UFO reports 


and flaps. 


The 1969s: Declining CIA Involve- 
ment and Mounting Controversy 


In the early 1960s, Keyhoe, David- 
son, and other i 
maintained their assault on the 
Agency for release of UFO informa- 
tion. Davidson now claimed that 
CIA “was solely responsible for creat- 
ing the Flying Saucer furer as a tool 
for cold war warfare 
since 1951.” Despite calls for Con- 
gressional hearings and the release of 
all materials relating to UFOs, little 
changed.°’ 


In 1964, however, following high- 
level White House discussions on 
what to do if an alien intelligence was 
discovered in space and a new out- 
break of UFO reports and sightings, 
DCI John McCone asked for an 
updated CIA evaluation of UFOs. 
Responding to McCone’s request, 
OSI asked the CD to obtain various 
recent samples and reports of UFO 

ightings from NICAP. With Key- 
hoe, one of the founders, no longer 
active in the organization, CIA offic- 
ers met with Richard H. Hall, the 
acting director. Hall gave the officers 
samples from the NICAP database on 
the most recent sightings.“ 


After OSI officers had reviewed the 
material, Donald F. Chamberlain, 
OSI Assistant Director, assured 
McCone that little had since 
the early 1950s. There was still no evi- 
dence that UFOs were a threat to the 
security of the United States or that 
they were of “ origin.” Cham- 
berlain told McCone that OSI still 
monitored UFO reports, including 
the official Air Force investigation, 
Project BLUE BOOK.” 

At the same time that CIA was con- 
ducting this latest internal review of 
UFOs, public pressure forced the Air 


Force to establish a special ad hoc 
committee to review BLUE BOOK. 
Chaired by Dr. Brian O’Brien, a 
member of the Air Force Scientific 
Carl Sagan, the famous astronomer 
from Cornell University. Its report 
offered nothing new. It declared that 
UFOs did not threaten the national 
security and that it could find “no 
UFO case which represented techno- 
logical or scientific advances outside 
of a terrestrial framework.” The com- 
mittee did recommend that UFOs be 
studied intensively, with a leading uni- 
versity acting as a coordinator for the 
project, to settle the issue 
conclusively.” 


The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee also held brief hearings on UFOs 
in 1966 that produced similar results. 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
Brown assured the committee that 
most sightings were easily explained 
and that there was no evidence that 
“strangers from outer space” had been 
visiting Earth. He told the committee 
members, however, that the Air Force 
would keep an open mind and con- 
tinue to investigate all UFO reports.”! 


Following the report of its O’Brien 
Committee, the House hearings on 
UFOs, and Dr. Robertson’s disclosure 
on a CBS Reports program that CIA 
indeed had been involved in UFO 
analysis, the Air Force in July 1966 
again approached the Agency for 
declassification of the entire Robert- 
son panel report of 1953 and the full 
Durant report on the Robertson panel 
deliberations and findings. The 
Agency again refused to budge. Karl 
H. Weber, Deputy Director of OSI, 
wrote the Air Force that “We are 
most anxious that further publicity 
not be given to the information that 
the panel was sponsored by the CIA.” 
Weber noted that there was already a 


sanitized version available to the 
public.”* Weber’s response was rather 
shortsighted and ill considered. It 
only drew more attention to the 13- 
year-old Robertson panel report and 
CIA’s role in the investigation of 
UFOs. The science editor of The Sat- 
attention to the CIA’s role in investi- 
gating UFOs when he published an 
article criticizing the “sanitized ver- 
sion” of the 1953 Robertson panel 
report and called for release of the 


entire document. ”° 


Unknown to CIA officials, Dr. James 
E. McDonald, a noted a 

physicist from the University of Ari- 
zona, had already seen the Durant 
report on the Robertson panel pro- 
ceedings at Wright-Patterson on 6 
June 1966. When McDonald 
returned to Wright-Patterson on 30 
June to copy the report, however, the 
Air Force refused to let him see it 
again, stating that it was a CIA classi- 
fied document. Emerging as a UFO 
authority, McDonald publicly 
claimed that the CIA was behind the 
Air Force secrecy policies and 
coverup. He demanded the release of 
the full Robertson panel report and 
the Durant report.” 


Bowing to public pressure and the rec- 
ommendation of its own O’Brien 
Committee, the Air Force announced 
in August 1966 that it was seeking a 
contract with a leading university to 
undertake a p of intensive 
investigations of UFO UFO sightings. The 
new program was designed to blunt 
continuing charges that the US Gov- 
ernment had concealed what it knew 
about UFOs. On 7 October, os Uni- 
versity of Colorado 

$325,000 contract with the Ait Force 
for an 18-month study of flying sau- 
cers. Dr. Edward U. Condon, a 
physicist at Colorado and a former 


Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, agreed to head the pro- 
gram. Pronouncing himself an 
“agnostic” on the subject of UFOs, 
Condon observed that he had an 
open mind on the question and 
thought that possible extraterritorial 
origins were “improbable but not 
impossible.”” Brig. Gen. Edward 
Giller, USAF, and Dr. Thomas 
Ratchford from the Air Force 
Research and Development Office 
became the Air Force coordinators 
for the project. 


In February 1967, Giller contacted 
Arthur C. Lundahl, Director of 
CIA's National Photographic Inter- 
pretation Center (NPIC), and 
proposed an informal liaison through 
which NPIC could provide the Con- 


don Committee with technical 


advice and services in examining pho- 


tographs of alleged UFOs. Lundahl 
and DDI R. Jack Smith approved 


the arrangement as a way of “preserv- 
ing a window” on the new effort. 
They wanted the CIA and NPIC to 
maintain a low profile, however, and 
to take no part in writing any conclu- 
sions for the committee. No work 
done for the committee by NPIC 


was to be formally acknowledged. ”° 


Ratchford next requested that Con- 
don and his committee be allowed to 
visit NPIC to discuss the technical 
aspects of the problem and to view 
the special equipment NPIC had for 
is. On 20 February 1967, 
Condon and four members of his 
committee visited NPIC. Lundahi 
emphasized to the group that any 
NPIC work to assist the committee 
must not be identified as CLA work. 
Moreover, work performed by NPIC 
would be strictly of a technical 
nature. After receiving these guide- 
lines, the group heard a series of 
briefings on the services and equip- 
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ment not available elsewhere that CIA 
had used in its analysis of some UFO 
photography furnished by Ratchford. 
Condon and his committee were 
impressed. ”” 


Condon and the same group met 
again in May 1967 at NPIC to hear 


an analysis of UFO photographs 


taken at Zanesville, Ohio. The analy- 


sis debunked that sighting. The 
committee was again impressed with 
the technical work performed, and 
Condon remarked that for the first 
time a scientific analysis of a UFO 
would stand up to investigation. ”* 
The group also discussed the com- 
mittee’s plans to call on US citizens 
for additional and to 
issue guidelines for taking useful 
UFO . In addition, CIA 
officials agreed that the Condon 
Committee could release the full 
Durant report with only minor 

ions. 


In April 1969, Condon and his com- 
mittee released their report on 
UFOs. The repor: concluded that 
litele, if anything, had come from the 
study of UFOs in the past 21 years 
and that further extensive study of 
UFO sightings was unwarranted. It 
also recommended that the Air Force 
special unit, Project BLUE BOOK, 
be discontinued. It did not mention 
CIA participation in the Condon 
committee's investigation.” A spe- 
cial panel established by the National 
Academy of Sciences reviewed the 
Condon report and concurred with 
its conclusion that “no high priority 


in UFO investigations is warranted 
by data of the past two decades.” It 
concluded its review by declaring, 
“On the basis of present 


National Academy of Sciences, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, Robert C. 
Seamans, Jr., announced on 17 
December 1969 the termination of 
BLUE BOOK.” 


The 1970s and 1980s: The UFO 
Issue Refuses To Die 


many UFOlogists, who considered it 
a coverup for CIA activities in UFO 
early 1970s fueled beliefs that the 
CIA was somehow involved in a vast 
conspiracy. On 7 June 1975, Will- 
iam Spaulding, head of a small UFO 
group, Ground Saucer Watch 
(GSW), wrote to CIA requesting a 
copy of the Robertson panel 


Spaulding with a copy of the Robert- 
son panel report and of the Durant 
report. ®? 


On 14 July 1975, Spaulding again 
wrote the Agency questioning the 


authenticity of the reports he had 


received and alleging a CIA coverup 
of its UFO activities. Gene Wilson, 


nomena.” The Robertson panel 
report, according co Wilson, was “the 
summation of interest and 
involvement in UFOs.” Wilson also 
inferred that there were no additional 
documents in CIA’s ion that 
related to UFOs. Wilson was ill 
informed. *? 


In September 1977, Spaulding and 
GSW, unconvinced by Wilson’s 
response, filed a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act (FOIA) lawsuit against the 
Agency thai specifically requested all 
UFO documents in CIA's possession. 
Deluged by similar FOIA requests for 
Agency information on UFOs, CIA 
officials agreed, after much legal 
maneuvering, to conduct a “reason- 
able search” of CIA files for UFO 
materials. Despite an Agency-wide 
unsympathetic attitude toward the 
suit, Agency officials, led by Launie 
Ziebell from the Office of General 
Counsel, conducted a thorough 
search for records pertaining to 
UFOs. Persistent, demanding, and 
even threatening at times, Ziebell and 
his group scoured the 

even turned up an old UFO ile 
under a secretary's desk. The search 


finally produced 355 documents total- 


ing approximately 900 pages. On 14 
December 1978, the Agency released 
all but 57 documents of about 100 
pages to GSW. It withheld these 57 
documents on national security 


Although the released documents pro- 
duced no smoking gun and revealed 
only a low-level Agency interest in the 
UFO after the Robertson 
panel report of 1953, the press treated 
the release in a sensational manner. 
The New York Times, for example, 
claimed that the declassified docu- 
ments confirmed intensive 


government concern over UFOs and 
that the Agency was secretly involved 
in the surveillance of UFOs. GSW 
then sued for the release of the with- 
held documents, claiming that the 
Agency was still holding out key 
information.*” It was much like the 
John F. Kennedy assassination issue. 
No matter how much material the 
Agency released and no matter how 
dull and prosaic the information, peo- 
ple continued to believe in a Agency 
coverup and conspiracy. 


DCI Stansfield Turner was so upset 
when he read The New York Times 
article that he asked his senior offic- 
ers, “Are we in UFOs?” After 
reviewing the records, Don Wortman, 
Deputy Director for Administration, 
reported to Turner that there was “no 
organized Agency effort to do research 
in connection with UFO phenomena 
nor has there been an organized effort 
to collect intelligence on UFOs since 
the 1950s.” Wortman assured Turner 
that the Agency records held only 
“sporadic instances of co 

dealing with the subject,” including 
various kinds of reports of UFO sight- 
ings. There was no Agency program 
to collect actively information on 
UFOs, and the material released tw 
GSW had few deletions.” Thus 
assured, Turner had the General 
Counsel press for a summary judg- 
ment against the new lawsuit by 
GSW. In May 1980, the courts dis- 
missed the lawsuit, finding that the 
Agency had conducted a 

and adequate search in good faith.” 


During the late 1970s and 1980s, the 
Agency continued its low-key interest 
in UFOs and UFO sightings. While 
most scientists now dismissed flying 
saucers reports as a quaint part of the 
1950s and 1960s, some in the 
Agency and in the Intelligence Com- 


munity shifted their interest to 
studying parapsychology and psychic 
phenomena associated with UFO 
sightings. CIA officials also looked at 
the UFO problem to determine what 
UFO sightings might tell them about 
Soviet progress in 

missiles and reviewed its counterintel- 
ligence aspects. Agency analysts from 
the Life Science Division of OSI and 
OSWR officially devoted a small 
amount of their time to issues relat- 
ing to UFOs. These included 
counterintelligence concerns that the 
Soviets and the KGB were using US 
citizens and UFO groups to obtain 
information on sensitive US weapons 
development programs (such as the 
Stealth aircraft), the vulnerability of 
the US air-defense network to pene- 
tration by foreign missiles mimicking 
UFOs, and evidence of Soviet 
advanced technology associated with 


UFO sightings. 


CIA also maintained Intelligence 
Community coordination with other 
agencies regarding their work in para- 
psychology, psychic phenomena, and 
“remote viewing” experiments. In 
general, the Agency took a conserva- 
tive scientific view of these 
There was no formal or official UFO 
project within the Agency in the 
1980s, and Agency officials purposely 
kept files on UFOs to a minimum to 
avoid creating records that might mis- 
lead the public if released.” 


The 1980s also produced renewed 
charges that the Agency was still with- 
holding documents relating to the 
1947 Roswell incident, in which a 


uments which purportedly revealed 
the existence of a top secret US 
research and development intelligence 


operation responsible only to the 
President on UFOs in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s. UFOlogists had 
long argued thar, following a flying 
saucer crash in New Mexico in 1947, 


1994, the US Air Force released a 
new report on the Roswell incident 
that concluded that the debris found 
in New Mexico in 1947 probably 
came from a once top secret balloon 
operation, Project MOGUL, 
designed to monitor the atmosphere 
for evidence of Soviet nuclear tests.” 


Circa 1984, a series of documents 
surfaced which some UFOlogists said 
proved that President Truman cre- 
ated a top secret committee in 1947, 
Majestic-12, to secure the recovery of 
UFO wreckage from Roswell and 
any other UFO crash sight for scien- 
tific study and to examine any alien 
bodies recovered from such sites. 
Most if not all of these documents 
have proved to be fabrications. Yet 
the controversy persists.” 


Like the JFK assassination conspiracy 
theories, the UFO issue probably 
will not go away soon, no matter 
what the Agency does or says. The 
belief that we are not alone in the 
universe is too emotionally appealing 
and the distrust of our government is 
too pervasive to make the issue ame- 
nable to traditional scientific studies 
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conspiracy theories, the 
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matter what the Agency 
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It is well documented and 
well known that for 
decades CIA analysts were 
skeptical of official 
pronouncements about the 
Vietnam war and 
consistently fairly 
pessimistic about the 
outlook for light at the end 
of the tunnel. 
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Harold P. Ford held senior positions 
in both the National Intelligence 
Council and the Directorate of 
Operations. 


In traveling through Tonkin, every vil- 
lage flew the Viet Minh flag, and had 
armed soldiers, many with Japanese 
weapons taken in raids. The women 
and children were also organized, and 
all were enthusiastic in their support. 
The important thing is that all were 
cognizant of the fact that independence 
was not to be gained in a day, and 
were prepared to continue their strug- 
gle for years. In the rural areas, I found 
not one instance of opposition to the 
Viet Minh, even among former govern- 


ment officials. 
OSS report, October 1945? 


It is well documented and well 
known that for decades CIA analysts 
were skeptical of official pronounce- 
ments about the Vietnam war and 
consistently fairly pessimistic about 
the outlook for “light at the end of 
the tunnel.” Less well known is why 
the Agency’s analysts were so doubt- 
ful, especially because CIA was all the 
while a central player in US opera- 
tional efforts to crete and strengthen 
South Vietnam. 1} hus, it is important 
to examine the sources of CIA ana- 
lysts’ doubts about successive 
administrations’ repeated assurances 
and claims. 


Not all CIA analysts thought alike, 
and at times there were substantial 
differences of view. Skepticism and 
pessimism about Vietnam were 
present chiefly among those officers 
who produced finished intelligence 
in the form of National Intelligence 
Estimates and in Intelligence Direc- 
torate (then the DDI) publications: 
that is, analysts in the Office of 


National Estimates (ONE), the 
Office of [Economic] Research and 
Reports, and the South Vietnam 
Branch of the Office of Current 
Intelligence (OCI). Such views were 
generally a bit less evident among 
officers of the North Vietnam 
Branch of OCI, many of whom had 
been transferred there from previous 
Soviet and North Korean assign- 
ments. The situation among the 
Agency’s operational offices at home 
and abroad was mixed: some enthusi- 
astically shared official White House 
views, while others were remarkably 
caustic. In more than a few cases, the 
Intelligence Community’s (IC) coor- 
dination processes and top CIA 
officers muted doubts about Viet- 
nam expressed in CIA’s analytic 
ranks, yet the finished intelligence 
produced by the DDI and ONE 
maintained definitely pessimistic, 
skeptical tones over the years. 


The danger always existed that indi- 
vidual CIA analysts could get locked 
into constant dark points of view, 
reluctant to accept new evidence to 
the contrary. Also, at times some 
CIA analysts overreacted to certain 
assertive personalities from other 
offices who happened to be arguing 
wholly unsupportable optimism. And 
there were a few occasions where 
CIA judgments on Vietnam badly 
missed the boat, or where Agency 
judgments were too wishy-washy to 
serve the needs of policymaking or, 
in a handful of cases, where analytic 
officers caved in to pressures from 
above and produced mistakenly rosy 
judgments. Despite these hazards, 
and, as Robert McNamara’s recent 


book /n Retrospect maintains, the 
war's outcome justified many of the 
CIA analysts’ doubts and warnings. 


Officials in other entities, especially 
in the Department of State’s Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, often 
came up with similar doubting judg- 
ments. At times, their doubts also 
were shared by certain officers in 
DIA and elsewhere in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and by certain 
junior and field grade intelligence 
officers in Vietnam. CIA’s analysts 
had no special sources of data not 
available to other US Government 
offices, no unique analytic methodol- 
ogies, no precomputer-age Window 
95s. The Agency’s analysts simply, if 
unscientifically, distilled their many 
sources of doubt into judgments that 
often did not square with official pro- 
nouncements—a record which the 
authors of The Pentagon Papers and 
numerous other historians have 
documented. 


The following principal factors and 
forces are among the many reasons 
for the doubts exhibited by so many 
of CIA’s Vietnam analysts: 


CIA’s cultural advantages. The fact 
that CIA judgments often were more 
candid than those of most other 
offices was due in important measure 
to the bureaucratic advantage the 
Agency’s culture and purpose 
afforded. The job of CIA analysts 
was to tell it like it is, freer from the 
policy pressures with which their col- 
leagues in Defense, the military 
intelligence agencies, and, to a lesser 
extent, the Department of State had 
to contend.’ Many CIA Vietnam ana- 
lysts had bee: ~orking on Indochina 
problems fo —_¢ time, often longer 
than most mu...ry intelligence offic- 
ers. Those Agency officers were 
familiar with how intelligence report- 
ing had been distorted during 
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The fact that CIA 
judgments were often more 
candid than those of most 
other offices was due in 


important measure to the 
bureaucratic advantage the 


Agency’s culture and 
purpose afforded. 
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France’s fight against the Commu- 
nist-led Viet Minh (VM) and how 
such unfounded optimism had con- 
tributed to the French defeat. CIA 
analysts subsequently witnessed near- 
identical patterns in much of the US 
military and diplomatic reporting 
from Saigon. In addition, they were 
at times told confidentially by mid- 
dle-grade US military and Mission 
officers of such practices. A few CIA 
analysts served in Vietnam and expe- 
rienced firsthand such distortion by 
some senior US officials there. The 
resulting candor of CIA judgments 
flowed also from the fact that the 
reports Headquarters analysts 
received from CIA’s Saigon station 
were much more factual and exacting 
in their demanded authenticity than 
was much of the other reporting 
from Vietnam. 


Recognition of the Vietnamese 
Communists’ (VC) enormous 
advantages. CIA’s analysts were 
aware that the basic stimulus among 
the politically conscious Vietnamese 
was nationalism and that, following 
World War II, the VM had largely 
captured the nationalist movement. 
Ho Chi Minh’s apparatus came to be 
better led, better organized, and 
more united than any other of the 
competing, divided nationalist Viet- 
namese parties. Through a 
combination of some reforms and 
ruthless elimination of political 


rivals, the VM/VC dominated 

the countryside. Local populations 
seldom volunteered intelligence to 
the French, the South Vietnamese, 
or the Americans about Communist- 


led forces in their midst. 


Then, too, the VM’s 1954 victory 
over the French at Dien Bien Phu 
and the end of French rule had been 
tremendous boosts to nationalist sen- 
timent and Ho Chi Minh’s status 
and popularity. At that time, most 
observers of Indochina affairs, includ- 
ing US intelligence agencies, judged 
that if nationwide elections were 
held, the VM would win by a large 
margin. 


A similar view was even shared by 
DCI Allen Dulles, who, according to 
the record of a 1954 NSC meeting, 
told that senior group that “The 
most disheartening feature of the 
news from Indochina . . . was the evi- 
dence that the majority of the people 
in Vietnam supported the Vietminh 
rebels.”* South Vietnam’s Ngo Dinh 
Diem (with subtle US backing) sub- 
sequently proceeded to frustrate the 
holding of elections, and this 
strengthened the determination of 
VM forces to continue subverting all 
Vietnam in order to redress their 
grievance at being robbed of what 
they felt had been their victory in the 
field and at Geneva. 


And one of the greatest advantages 
Ho’s movement enjoyed, at times 
indicated in reporting from the field, 
were the subversive assets the VM 
and the VC had throughout South 
Vietnam. Thousands of their agents 
and sleepers existed throughout 
South Vietnam’s Government, 
armed forces, and security/intelli- 
gence organizations. The dramatic 
extent of that advantage was not 
revealed until the fall of Saigon 

in 1975, when events disclosed 


how thoroughly the enemy had 
penetrated the society of South Viet- 
nam—including some American 
offices there. 


Recognition of VM/VC determina- 
tion to try to meet South 
Vietnamese and US escalation, and 
willingness to suffer great damage, 
if necessary, in order to win even- 
tual victory. CIA analysts widely 
appreciated the fact that the enemy 
saw ics battle as a long-range conflict 
and was prepared to go the distance. 
To sustain VM/VC morale, Hanoi 
repeatedly invoked past victorious 
Vietnamese heroes, even ancient 
ones who for nearly a thousand years 
had fought Chinese pressures to 
dominate Indochina. Like those 
heroes, Hanoi was confident that its 
many advantages in the field and the 
power of its forces to endure would 
in time frustrate more powerful, less 
patient outside powers and cause 
them eventually to quit. For decades, 
CIA analysts again and again told 
policymakers that the enemy would 
doubtless persevere, counterescalate 
as best it could, and do so despite suf- 
fering heavy damage. 


Such Agency analysts’ doubts were 
especially marked during the months 
in 1964 and 1965, when President 
Johnson’s administration was stum- 
bling toward carrying the war to 
North Vietnam and committing US 
combat forces in the South. During 
that time, and in the face of pres- 
sures to “get on the team,” CIA 
analysts (as well as intelligence offic- 
ers from other agencies) repeatedly 
warned decisionmakers that such US 
military escalation would not in 
itself save South Vietnam unless it 
were accompanied by substantial 
political-social progress in Saigon 
and especially in the villages of 
South Vietnam, where virtually all 
CIA officers at all levels had long 
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maintained that the war had to be 
won. Agency officers made this 
point to policymakers through clan- 
destine service reports, DDI and 
ONE memos, National Intelligence 
Estimates (NIEs), participation in 
JCS war games and in NSC-sanc- 
tioned working groups, and, in the 
end, warnings by DCI John 
McCone. But no one in the adminis- 
tration wanted to listen. It was not 
until about 1966 that frustrations in 
the field caused certain previous 
senior true believers to begin defect- 
ing in place, especially Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, whose /n Retro- 
spect now holds that CIA warnings 
had been correct all along and that 
he and his policymaking colleagues 
had been “wrong, terribly wrong.” 


Recognition of the great difficul- 
ties French and American military 
measures encountered in trying to 
combat VM/VC political-military 
warfare. Virtually all CIA Vietnam 
officers, in the field and in Washing- 
ton, remained strongly influenced by 
the French defeat in Indochina. 
They recognized how ill-suited 
French military tactics had been for 
fighting the enemy; how the VM 
had chewed up elite French military 


units; and how the enemy had 
stunned the world by overwhelming 
the French forces at Dien Bien Phu. 
Because Agency officers were not bur- 
dened with the operational task of 
training and developing South Viet- 
namese armed forces, they were 
much freer of ceitain views more 
prevalent among US military person- 
nel, such as disdaining the French 
experience, maintaining that US mili- 
tary know-how could prevail, and 
trying to impose upon Saigon gov- 
ernments US military tactics that 
were better suited to European battle- 
fields.* Such appreciation by CIA 
officers found reflection both in the 
field and at Headquarters: in CIA 
counterinsurgency measures that lost 
their effectiveness when later taken 
over by the US military, and in 
numerous Headquarters analyses 

that judged that US military tactics 
were not substantially reducing the 
enemy’s ability and determination to 
continue the war. 


Moreover, many Agency analysts 
were sensitive to the geographic and 
terrain features in Indochina that 
shielded enemy supply lines from 
outer view and helped enemy guer- 
rilla tactics but impeded US 
mechanized forces. CIA analysts long 
at Indochina assignnients recalled 
how reluctant the JCS and the US 
Army had been in 1954 to try to bail 
out the French militarily at Dien 
Bien Phu, in part because US mili- 
tary studies had concluded that 
Indochina’s location and terrain were 
not suited for ready supply or effec- 
tive US military action. These 
analysts also recalled, as most policy- 
makers by the early 1960s seemingly 
did not, how reluctant US Army 
leaders had been to become engaged 
in war in Indochina, and how at the 
time the JCS had held that “From 
the point of view of the United 
States, with reference to the Far East 


as a whole, Indochina is devoid of 
decisive military objectives, and the 
allocation of more than token US 
armed forces to the area would be a 
serious diversion of limited US 
capabilities.”* 


Similar views following US expan- 
sion of the war to the North in 
1965, together with available posi- 
tive evidence, led most CIA—and 
DIA—analysts to conclude that, 
despite US bombing efforts, the level 
of Hanoi’s arms shipments to the 
VC were continuing to rise. Subse- 
quent accounts by Johnson 
administration decisionmakers con- 
firm that those reports had a 
definitely depressing influence upon 
their earlier certainties, and, in some 
cases, were instrumental in causing 
some of those policymakers to lower 
their previous enthusiasm about the 
war's prospects. 


Rejection of official claims that 
Moscow and Beijing were direct- 
ing the enemy war effort and that 
international Communism was a 
monolith. Many senior policymak- 
ers judged for years that the enemy’s 
war effort in Vietnam was being run 
by “the Communist bloc.” One such 
example: Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, at 
the time JCS Chairman, stated in 
1962 that Vietnam’s fall was “a 
planned phase in the Communist 
timetable for world domination” and 
that the adverse effects of Vietnam’s 
fall would be felt as far away as 
Africa.’ By contrast, virtually all CIA 
officers held that available evidence 
clearly indicated that, although the 
USSR and Communist China were 
giving Hanoi defense assistance, the 


Vietnam war was Hanoi’'s show and 
had been from the outset. Moreover, 
with the exception largely of one 
CIA office, Agency analysts had been 
way ahead of the rest of the IC in 
pointing out—for years without 
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much impact—that the Sino-Soviet 
alliance was coming apart at the 
seams; that the USSR and China 
were competitive with respect to the 
Vietnam war; and that their develop- 
ing estrangement offered US 
administrations an exploitable oppor- 
tunity. The principal exceptions to 
these views within CIA were largely 
confined to certain counterintelli- 
gence officers who, even after the 
Sino-Soviet firefights that occurred 
along the Ussuri River border in 
1969, continued to maintain that 
the Sino-Soviet estrangement was a 
plot to deceive the West.* 


Those CIA analysts who rejected the 
official view that Moscow and 
Beijing were largely running the 
Vietnam war effort based their skepti- 
cism on several sources. One was 
appreciation of the degree of inde- 
pendence from outside Communist 
control Ho Chi Minh’s movement 
and fledgling government had 
enjoyed all along. Another was the 
fact that, following the French defeat 
at Dien Bien Phu, Moscow and 
Beijing could have given Hanoi more 
support at 1954’s Geneva Confer- 
ence than they did. There also was 
evidence that all along the Soviets 
had less interest in promoting Com- 
munist aims in Indochina than in 
buttressing Communist Paicy for- 
tunes in France and ‘Western 

Europe. Most CIA analysts held that 
the various Communist movements 
in Southeast Asia each contained 


conflicti:. 3 nationalistic elements— 
as the later wars of Communist 
China versus Communist North 
Vietnam and Communist Cambodia 


versus Communist North Vietnam 


illustrated. 


These judgments contributed to the 
doubts held by certain CIA 
especially within ONE, that the loss 
of Vietnam would inexorably lead to 
the loss of all Southeast Asia and the 
US defense position in the far 
Pacific. The doubts went unvoiced 
for years in the face of repeated 
embraces of the domino thesis by 
senior officials of the Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson 
administrations. Then, when finally 
asked by the White House in mid- 
1964 for its view of the domino the- 
sis, ONE replied heretically that 
“We do not believe that the loss of 
South Vietnam and Laos would be 
followed by the rapid, successive 
communization of the other states of 
the Far East. . .”® The impact of 
those doubts on policymakers was nil. 


Recognition of the fact that South 
rhoce abil 1o cope eectivly” 
whose ability to cope 

with the VC should not be overes- 
timated. These views, held widely 
among CIA analysts, if less so 
among CIA operations officers, for 
years ran headlong into repeated 
assertions by successive US adminis- 
trations that Saigon’s military 
effectiveness was rising. Subsequent 
events validated such CIA judg- 
menis: former NSC staff officer 
Chester L. Cooper, for example, 
later recorded that, as of 1962, “The 
fact was that the war was not going 
well, the Vietnamese Army was not 
taking kindly to American advice, 
and Diem was not following through 
on his promises to liberalize his 
regime or increase its effective- 
ness.”'® In addition, over the years 


much field underscored 
the fact that President Diem’s gov- 

- ernment did not enjoy wide support 
in Vietnam's villages. His govern- 
ment was a minority Catholic one in 
a predominantly Buddhist country.'! 
Diem was not a dynamic leader, and 
he could not compete with the wide- 
spread popularity Ho Chi Minh 
enjoyed. He was remote from the 
people, as attested even by Lyndon 
Johnson in early 1961 while still 
Vice President: 


A final indication of the danger 
is the fact that the ordinary peo- 
ple of the cities [of South 
Vietnam] and probably even 
more of the rural areas are 
starved for leadership with under- 
standing and warmth. There is 
an enormous popular enthusiasm 
and great popular power waiting 
to be brought forth by friendly 
personal political leadership. But 
it cannot be evoked by men in 

« dite linen suits whose contact 
with the ordinary people is 

largely through the rolled-up win- 
dows of a Mercedes-Benz.” 


Subsequently published documents 
indicate that MACV and Mission 
officers occasionally voiced despair at 
the Government of South Vietnam’s 
(GVN) lack of military and political 
progress, but tended to confine their 
doubts to official, classified channels. 
Public official admission of serious 
GVN shortcomings was rare. Even 
more so, senior US military figures, 
at home and in the field, were almost 
always reluctant to admit thax for 
years South Vietnamese military 
units (the ARVN), usually much bet- 
ter armed than the enemy, were no 
match for the VC. Criticisms of 
ARVN shortcomings were especially 
off limits, lest there be an implication 
that US military advisers were not 
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doing a good job of converting the 
ARVN into an effective fighting force. 


Such sensitivity was particularly 
registered in early 1963, when 

DCI McCone, the JCS, CINCPAC, 
MACYV, the US Embassy in Saigon, 
and other policymakers took 
umbrage at a draft NIE which ONE 
and the IC’s working-level officers 
had agreed upon. It held that among 
Vietnam's “very great weaknesses” 
were a lack of “aggressive and firm 
leadership at all levels of command, 
poor morale among the troops, lack 
of trust between peasant and soldier, 
poor tactical use of available forces, a 
very inadequate intelligence system, 
and obvious Communist penetration 
of the South Vietnamese military 
organization.” 


Those criticisms by Community ana- 
lysts raised a firestorm of protest 
among the policymaking officers. 
They brought such pressure on 

DCI McCone and ONE that the lat- 
ter caved in and to a rewritten, 
decidedly more rosy NIE (53-63), in 
which the earlier criticisms of the 
ARVN were muted and the tone of 
the Estimate changed: the first sen- 
tence of the revised NIE now read, 
“We believe that Communist 
progress has been blunted [in South 
Vietnam] and that the situation is 
improving.” '* This was not one of 
CIA’s proudest moments. And less 
than four weeks later, serious riots 
began in Hue which introduced the 
chain of events that culminated in 
the self-immolation of Buddhist 
monks arid the murder of President 


Diem. 


Areas of Doubt 


These, then, were the principal areas 
of doubt that for years lay behind so 
many CIA analyses of the outlook in 
Vietnam. Except for those occasions 
flawed accounts or rosied up their 
judgments to meet pressures from 
above, the areas of doubt translated 
into the following fairly stark mes- 
sages to successive policymakers: 


1. Do not underestimate the enemy's 
strength, ruthlessness, nationalist 
appeal, and pervasive undercover 
assets throughout South Vietnam. 


2. Do not underestimate the enemy’s 
resilience and staying power. He is in 
for the long run and is confident that 
US morale will give way before his 
will. He will keep coming despite 
huge casualties. If we escalate, he will 


too. 


3. Do not overestimate the degree to 
which airpower will disrupt North 
Vietnam’s support of the VC or will 
cause Hanoi to back off from such 


support. 


4. Do not overestimate the military 
and political potential of our South 
Vietnamese ally/creation. 


5. The war is essentially a political 
war that cannot be won by military 
means alone. It will have to be won 
largely by the South Vietnamese in 
the villages of South Vietnam. 


6. The war is essentially a civil war, 
run from Hanoi, not a Communist 


bloc plot to test the will of America 
to support its allies. 


7. Winning the hearts and minds of 
the Vietnamese is a tough tasx. Most 
Vietnamese simply want to be left 

alone, and most do not identify with 


Saigon. And many are either too 
attracted to the VC or too afraid to 
volunteer much information about 
the VC presence in their midst. 


What CIA Analyses Were Up 
Against 


For years, CIA’s messages did not 
find ready response downtown 
because they were up against fearful 
odds. Outweighing intelligence facts 
and judgments were many views, fac- 
tors, and forces which for years 
obtained widely among the best and 
the brightest of our decisionmakers: 


1. World Communism is essentially 
monolithic, and the Vietnam war is 
part of a world conspiracy run from 
Moscow and Beijing. 


2. Khrushchev and the Russians are 
testing us: if the United States does 
not fulfill its stated commitments in 
Vietnam, our credibility among our 
allies elsewhere in the world will suf- 
fer seriously. 


3. Vietnam is the first domino. if it 
goes, the rest of Southeast Asia, as 
well as America’s strategic position in 
the far Pacific, will crumble. 


4. Top policymakers were receptive 
to the views of progress given them 
for years by senior military and Mis- 
sion officers, views that in many 
cases were distorted, optimistic ver- 
sions of more candid appraisals 
initially registered by more-junior 
officers in the field who were closer 
to the scene. 


5. There was a profound hubris 
among top policymakers. They 
believed their made-in-America 
schemes would work in Vietnam, 
where similar schemes by the French 
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hurdie for intelligence. . . 
was the fact that the 


decisions on what to do in 
Vietnam were not taking 
place within a vacuum but 


in a highly charged 
political arena. 
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had not. We would succeed because 


of our superior firepower. 


6. Top officials believed that sus- 
tained US bombing programs will 
disrupt North Vietnam's supply 
routes to the VC, and would cause 
Hanoi to back off for fear of losing 


such industrial development as it has 


achieved. 


7. Many senior decisionmakers were 
confident that Vietnam’s enormous 
complications could be reduced to 
systems analysis and statistical mea- 
sures such as body counts—attitudes 
epitomized by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara’s oft-cited assurance 
(1962) that “every quantitative mea- 
sure we have shows we're winning 
this war.” 


8. Senior policymakers were too 
harassed and bogged down in their 
many day-to-day tactical responsibili- 
ties to give intelligence or the longer 
range consequences of US initiatives 
in Vietnam ~“‘e careful attention 
those matters deserved. 


9. There existed among senior policy- 
makers what a US Army-sponsored 
history has since called “a massive 
and all-encompassing” American 
ignorance of Vietnamese history and 


society.'* 


10. Caught up by their commit- 
ments and operational enthusiasm, 
most senior policymakers did not 
want to hear doubts from below. 
They tended to ignore such views, 
especially these of more junior 
experts unknown to them. Witness 
McNamara’s subsequently telling us 
that there were no experts on Viet- 
nam.'* And Gen. William E. DePuy 
(1988): “We did intervene on behalf 
vi a very weak and dubious regime, 
albeit better than Communism, but 
very dubious in terms of political 
weight and meaning. But I don’t 
remember anybody saying that. Do 
you? Nobody. Not even the experts, 
not even the scholastics and academ- 
ics said that.”'’ Or, at times, 
policymakers denounced dissenters 
for “not being on the team”; or froze 
out doubters, as President Johnson 
did with the dissenting DCI 
McCone; or sent doubters to new, 
Siberia-type assignments, as State did 
with Southeast Asia expert Paul 
Kattenburg. 


11. Intelligence was only one of the 
many forces that crowded in upon 
policymakers. In addition, those deci- 
sionmakers were aware of 
dimensions of which intelligence 
officers were not. The record shows 
clearly that their chief concern was 
the US position in the world, not 
Vietnam.per se, and that in their 
view Vietnam was so vital to broad 
US interests that we had to make a 
strong stand there. 


12. Perhaps the muxt potent hurdie 
for intelligence, however, was the 
fact that the decisions on what to do 
in Vietnam were not taking place 
within a vacuum but in a highly 
charged political arena. For some 
years, the Democratic Party had 
been vulnerable for having “lost” 
China and having been “soft” in 
Korea. Presidents Kennedy and 


Johnson repeatedly stated that they 
were not going to be the US Presi- 
dents who “lost” Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 


Classic Analytic Hazards 


In short, the often pessimistic intelli- 
gence judgments that CIA and other 
analysts gave our Vietnam decision- 
makers over the years did not have 
much impact. except on those 
occasions where senior consumers 
could use intelligence to buttress 
their own arguments, or where they 
had come to question the more opti- 
mistic reports they had been receiving 
from other sources, or where they 
had begun to doubt their own earlier 
enthusiasms. There has indeed sel- 
dom been a better example than 
Vietnam of the eternal occupational 
hazards intelligence analysts face: that 
the judgments they deliver do not 
necessarily enjoy careful, rational 
study, but disappear into a highly 
politicized, sometimes chaotic process 
where forces other than intelligence 
judgments often carry the day. 


This is what CIA and other analysts 
experienced during the long years of 
the war in Vietnam, breaking their 
lances in trying to penetrate policy- 
makers’ consciousness that the actual 
facts of life were more grim than 
those senior consumers generally 
appreciated. Even so, those analysts 
performed well in trying to produce 
candid appraisals—inasmuch as the 
principal calling for intelligence ana- 
lysts at any one time is to try to tell it 
like it is, to remain a unique calling 
within a policymaking process over- 

with prior commitments, 
emotion, special pleading, and 
hubris.'* 


Yet analysts have to keep in mind 
that hubris is not a monopoly of 


policymakers. Vietnam analysts 
sometimes got locked into mindsets. 
This contributed to their being 
wrong on occasion. Sometimes very 
wrong—especially in not sounding 
clear alerts that the enemy was about 
to launch an unprecedented Tet 
offensive in early 1968, and in later 
underestimating the amount of 
North Vietnamese military support 
being funneled to the VC through 
Cambodia. 


Not least, at all times analysts had a 
much easier time of it than did har- 
ried decisionmakers: analysts operated 
in a protected, quiet atmosphere, 
whereas policymakers were beset by a 
weak Vietnamese ally, a tough Viet- 
namese enemy, and a US public that 
could not stay the distance in what 
came to be regarded, correctly or not, 


as an unwinnable war. 


x* * * * 


IMlustrative Quotations 


(CIA Intelligence Memorandum, 
1950]: The Vietnamese insurgents 
arc predominantly nationalists rather 
than Communists, but Communist 
leadership of the movement is firmly 
established. . . . These insurgents 
have long controlled most of the inte- 
rior of Vietnam. Before 1954, they 
will probably have gained control of 
most, if not all, of Indochina." 


[General Bruce Palmer, Jr.]: The first 
national estimate on Indochina, NIE 
5, 29 December 1950, “/ndochina: 
Current Situation and Probably Devel- 
opments,” . . . was a very pessimistic 
estimate. . . .” 


[General Palmer]: During the period 
1950-October 1964, ONE pro- 
duced forty-eight (NIEs and SNIEs) 


.. . dealing with Vietnam .. . . In 
addition to estimates, ONE pro- 
duced 51 Memorandums for the 
DCI concerning Vietnam over 
the same period. Indeed, ONE 
published more on Vietnam than 


any other single subject.' 


[NIE 35/1, 1952}: Through mid- 
1952, the probable outlook in 
Indochina is one of gradual deteriora- 
tion of the Franco-Vietnamese 
military position .. . . The longer 
term outlook is for continued 
improvement in the combat effective- 
ness of the Viet Minh and an 
increased Viet Minh pressure against 
the Franco-Vietnamese defenses. 
Unless present trends are reversed, 
this growing pressure, coupled with 
the difficulties which France may 
continue to face in supporting major 
military efforts in both Europe and 
Indochina, may lead to an eventual 
French withdrawal from Indochina.” 


[NIE 91, 1953): If present trends . . . 
continue through mid-1954, the 
French Union political and military 
position may subsequently deterio- 
rate very rapidly.” 


(Senator) John F. Kennedy, 1954): 
I am frankly of the belief that no 
amount of American military assis- 
tance in Indochina can conquer an 
enemy which is everywhere and at 
the same time nowliere, “an enemy 
of the people” which has the sympa- 
thy and covert support of the people. 
... In November of 1951, I reported 
upon my return from the Far East as 
follows: “In Indochina we have allied 
ourselves to the desperate effort of a 
French regime to hang on to the rem- 
nants of empire. There is no broad, 
general support of the native 
Vietnam Government among the 


people of that area... . [To try to 
win military victory] apart from and 


— a 
aims spells foredoomed failure.”™ 


[Former CIA officer Joseph Burkhal- 
ter Smith]: | was stationed in 
Singapore then [1954], and British 
intelligence officers told me that they 
thought the United States was mad 
to prop up South Vietnam.” 


[Gen. Bruce Palmer]: Overall, the sit- 
uation in Vietnam inherited by the 
United States from France in 1955 
was disadvantageous, if not hopeless. 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the Unized States in deliberately 
pushing the French out of the way 
and replacing them in Vietnam acted 
unwisely.”° 


[ONE Memorandum, 1960): The 
catalog of public discontent [in 
South Vietnam] includes a wide- 
spread dislike and distrust of Ngo 


family rule . . . Diem’s tightly central- 


ized control and his unwillingness to 
delegate authority . . . the growing 
evidence of corruption in high 
places; the harsh manner in which 
many persons, particularly tie peas- 
ants, have been forced to contribute 
their labor to government programs 

.. and the government's increasing 
resort to harsh measures as a means 
of stifling criticism.” 


(Gen. William E. DePuy]: Well, 
there wasn’t a Vietnainese govern- 
ment as such. There was a military 
junta that ran the country. Most of 
the senior Vietnamese officers, as 
you know, had served in the French 
Army. A lot of them had been ser- 
geants. Politically, they were inept. 
The various efforts at pacification 
required a cohesive, dimen 

ment which simply did not _ 
Furthermore, corruption was ram- 
pant. There was coup after coup, and 
militarily, defeat after defeat. . . . 
The basic motivation of the ARVN 


seldom equaled the motivation of the 
VC and the NVA [North Vietnam- 
just the way the French had lost the 
war, and for many of the same 


reasons.” 


{Former Director of the CORDS 
program in South Vietnam, Amb. 
Robert W. Komer]: In the first anal- 
ysis, the US effort in Vietnatn failed 
largely because it could not suffi- 
ciently revamp or adequately 
substitute for a South Vietnamese 
leadership, administration, and 
armed forces inadequate to the task. 
. . . As George Ball put it in his well- 
known 1964 memorandum on “Cut- 
ting Our Losses in South Vietnam,” 
“Hanoi has a government and a pur- 
pose and a discipline. The 
‘government’ in Saigon is a travesty. 
In a very real sense, South Vietnam 
is a country with an army and no 
government.” 


[The authors of The Pentagon 
Papers): \n this instance, and as we 
will see, later, the Intelligence Com- 
munity’s estimates of the li} ' 
results of US moves are cons». 
ously more pessimistic (and more 
realistic) chan the other staff papers 
presented tu -he President. This 
SNIE [October 1961] was based on 
the assumption that the SEATO 
force woulc tai about 25,000 men. 
I: is hard to imagi~ » more sharp 
contrast between this poner, which 
{ resees no serious impact on the 
[VC] insurger cy fro n proposed 
intei vention, and Supplemental 
Note 2, to be quoted next . . . “the 
JCS estimate that 40,000 US forces 
will be needed to clean up the Viet 
Cong threat.”™ 


[ONE Memorandum, 1962): The 
real threat, and the heart of the bat- 
tle, is in the villages and jungles of 
Vietnam and Laos. That battle can 


be won only by the will, energy, and 
political acumen of the resisting 
governments themselves. US power 
can supplement and enlarge their 
power, but it cannot be substituted. 
Even if the US could defear the Com- 
munists militarily by a massive 
injection of its own forces, the odds 
are that what it would win would be, 


[Judgment by the intelligence panel 
of an NSC interagency worki 


ng 
group, March 1964): It is not likely 
that North Vietnam would (if it 
could) call off the war in the South 
even though US actions [cystemati- 
cally bombing North Vietnam] 
would in time have serious economic 
and political impact. Overt action 
against North Vietnam would be 
unlikely to produce reduction in 
VC activity sufficiently to make vic- 
tory on the ground possible in South 
Vietnam unless accompanied by new 
US bolstering actions in South Viet- 
nam and considerable improvement 
in the government there.” 


[NSC Action Memorandum 288, 17 
March 1964]: We seek an indepen- 
dent non-Communist South 
Vietnam. . . . Unless we can achieve 
this objective in South Vietnam, 
almost all Southeast Asia will proba- 
bly fall under Communist 
dominance . . . accommodate to 
Communism so as to remove 
effective US and anti-Communist 
influence . . . or fall under the domi- 
nation of forces not now explicitly 
Communist but likely then to 
become so... . Even the Philippines 
would hecome shaky, and the threat 
to India on the west, Australia and 
New Zealand to the south, and Tai- 
wan, Korea, and Japan to the : orth 
and east would be greatly increased.”* 


[ONE Memorandum for the Direc- 
tor, June 1964]: We do not believe 
that the loss of South Vietnam and 


other states of the Far East. . .. With 
the possible exception of Cambodia, 
it is likely that no nation in the area 
would quickly succumb to Commu- 
nism as a result of the fall of Laos 
and South Vietnam. Furthermore, a 
continuation of the spread of Com- 
munism in the area would not be 
inexorable, and any spread which did 
occur would take time—time in 
which the total situation might 
change in any of a number of ways 
unfavorable to the Communist 
cause. .. . [Moreover] the extent to 
which individual countries would 
move away from the US towards the 
Communists would be significantly 
affected by the substance and manner 
of US policy in the area following 
the loss of Laos and South Vietnam.™ 


[CIA officers’ comment on JCS war- 
game, April 1964]: Widespread at the 
war games were facile assumpti 
that attacks against the North would 
weaken DRV capability to support 
the war in South Vietnam, and that 
such attacks would cause the DRV 
leadership to call off the VC. Both 
assumptions are highly dubious, 
given the nature of tie VC war. ... 
The impact of US public and Con- 
gressional [and world] opinion was 
would be widespread concern that 
the US was risking major war, in 
behalf of a society that did not seem 
anxious to save itself, and by means 
not at all certain to effect their 
desired ends in the South. In sum, we 
feei that US thinking should grind in 
more careful consideration than has 
taken place to date. This does noi 
mean that the United States should 
not move against the DRV, but that 
. . we do so only if it looks as if 


there is enough military-political 
potential in South Vietnam to make 
the whole Vietnam effort worthwhile. 
Otherwise, the United States would 
only be exercising its great, but irrele- 
vant, armed strength.” 


[The authors of The Pentagon 
Papers\: However, tine intelligence 
panel [of an NSC interagency work- 
ing group, November 1964] did not 
concede very strong chances for 
breaking the will of Hanoi (by insti- 
tuting a program of sustained US 
bombing of North Vietnam]. They 
thought it quite likely that the DRV 
was willing to suffer damage “in the 
course of a test of wills with the 
United States over the course of 
events in South Vietnam.”. . . . The 
panel also viewed Hanoi as estimat- 
ing that the United States’ will to 
maintain resistance in Southeast Asia 
could in time be eroded—that the 
recent US election would provide the 
Johnson administration with “greater 
policy flexibility” than it previously 
felt it had.* 


[ONE officer memorandum of April 
1965, written shortly after President 
Johnson's decision to begin bombing 
North Vietnam and committing US 
troops to combat in the South): This 
troubled essay proceeds from a deep 
concern that we are becoming pro- 
divorced from reality in 
Vietnam, that we are proceeding 
with far more courage than wis- 
dom—toward unknown ends... . 
There seems to be a congenital Amer- 
ican disposition to underestimate 
Asian enemies. We are doing so now. 
We cannot afford so precious a lux- 
ury. Earlier, dispassionate estimates, 
war games, and the like told us that 
the DRV/VC would persist in the 
face of such pressures as we are now 
exerting on them. Yet we now seem 
to expect them to come running to 


the conference table, ready to talk 


ee eee 

better than even 
thatthe United States will in the end 
have to di in Vietnam, and 
do so short of our 


present objectives.” 


[Gen. Bruce Palmer): [In late 1965] 
W. W. Rostow requested an analysis 
of the probable political and social 
effect of a postulated escalation of the 
US air offensive. CIA's somber reply 


consistently by CIA for the next sev- 
eral years." 


[General Palmer): With respect to 
Vietnam, the head of the CIA was 


cise the clout of their respective 
offices . . . .[But] McNamara was not 
entirely satisfied with his intelligence 
from the Defense Department and 
beginning in late 1965, relied more 
and more on the CIA for what he 
accurate intelligence judgments.” 


[Former NSC staff officer Chester L. 
Cooper]: It is revealing that Presi- 
dent Johnson's memoirs, which are 


influenced his thinking cnd decisions 
on V'etnam, contain not a single ref- 
erence to a National Intelligence 
Estimate or, indeed, to any other 


fre, sent requester and an avid reader 
of Estimates dealing with Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities and with the 


Vietnam situation, and McGeorge 
Bundy, the ONE had a thin audi- 
ence during the Johnson 
administration.” 


[From a US Army-sponsored history 
(1985)]: Added to this propensity to 
try to make something out of noth- 


ing was an American ignorance of 
Vietnamese history and society so 
massive and all-encompassing that 


two decades of federally funded fel- 
lowships, crash language programs, 
television specials, and campus teach- 
ins made hardly a dent . . . . If there 


is any lesson to be drawn from the 
unhappy tale of American involve- 
ment in Vietnam .. . . it is that, 


before the United States sets out to 


make something out of nothing in 
some other corner of the world, 


American leaders might consider the 


historical and social factors 
involved.*! 


/ 
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Permanent, continuing, day-to-day 
Congressional oversight of the US 
Intelligence Community (IC) 
marked its 20th anniversary in May 
1996. Two decades earlier, Senate 
Resolution 400 established the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Intelligence 
(SSCI) following revelations of “intel- 
ligence abuses.” In July 1997, the 
SSCI's House counterpart, the 
House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence (HPSCI), will cele- 
brate its 20th birthday. During this 
time, the IC’s missions, responsibili- 
ties, capabilities, size, and 
management have experienced dra- 
matic changes. The Congressional 
oversight committees have played a 
significant role in shaping these 
changes and continue to do so. 


Some individuals within the Corn- 
munity have argued, with a certain 
amount of justification, that Con- 
gressional oversight has been 
intrusive, meddling, short-sighted, 
and counterproduct:.e; has involved 
micromanagement on a grand scale; 
and has served to drag the IC into 
the political cockpit of partisan poli- 
tics from which it had previously 
been immune. Others tend to view 
Congressional oversight as being, on 
balance and after a somewhat rocky 
start in the late 1970s, a decided plus 
for the Community by providing 
loci for Congressional advocacy and 
support for intelligence and by pro- 
viding rigorous review and 
questioning of intelligence activities 


and budgets. 


Perhaps, in looking back at what 
Congressional oversight has and has 


not been, we will be better able to 
discern the future of oversight by the 


Congress. First, it is important to 
dispel the popular notion that 
Congressional oversight started with 
the establishment of the SSCI and 
the HPSCI. That notion is not accu- 
rate. Before their establishment, 
however, oversight was certainly not 
intense or much of an inconvenience 
to the agencies that carried out intel- 
ligence activities. 


The Revolutionary War Experience 


It is somewhat ironic that at the 
beginning of the republic, intelli- 
gence operations were conducted by 
the forebearer of today’s Congress— 
the Continental Congress. During 
the Revolutionary War, the Second 
Continental Congress not only func- 
tioned as the government of the 

13 rebellious colonies, but also 
planned, directed, and carried out 
intelligence activities in support of 
the war effort. Secret committees of 
the Congress were formed for this 
purpose, and covert actions, use of 
secret writing, codes and ciphers, 
protection of sources, compartmenta- 
tion, propaganda, and deception all 
were in the “bag of tricks” used by 
these “legislative intelligence offic- 
ers.” (Thomas Paine, the author of 
Common Sense, was fired from the 
staff of a secret committee for leak- 
ing information oni France's covert 
assistance to the colonies.) Agents 
employed by the Continental Con- 
gress succeeded in obtaining covert 
aid for the war effort from France 
and Spain and, following the Battle 
of Saratoga, the open entry of those 
countries into the war against the 
British. 


Other agents on the Congressional 
payroll scoured European capitals for 
intelligence as well as indications and 
warning of impending events such as 
the plan by King George III to send 
German troops (lumped together by 
the colonists as “Hessians”) to Amer- 
ica to put down the rebellion. The 
Continental Congress was alerted to 
this plan, and Thomas Jefferson 
alluded to the use of “Foreign Merce- 
naries” as part of his indictment of 
King George contained in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


Establishing a Secret Fund 


At the conclusion of the war, and 
following a turbulent decade under 
the weak and ineffective Articles of 
Confederation, the new United 
States adopted the Constitution and 
elected George Washington as its 
first President. One of the first 


Funding negotiations (bribes) with 
Napoleon Bonaparte to try to get 
him to coerce Spain into ceding East 
and West Florida to the United 
States. Later, when these “negotia- 
tions” failed to bear fruit, the fund 
was used to promote revolution in 
the Floridas, and this prompted 
Spain to see the wisdom in such a 
territorial transaction. 


Funding the Lewis and Clark and 
the Zebulon Pike expeditions, which 
in part were intelligence missions 
with the goal of entering territories 
of foreign governments with which 
the United States was at peace, in 
order to locate and map their 
fortifications. 


President James Madison used he 
secret fund to enlist gangsters for 
intelligence purposes. The pirate 
Jean Laffite and his men were paid 
to scout, spy, and sometimes fight 


for Gen. Andrew Jackson during the 


discretion . ¢ the President, an his 
responsibility only, for all pur- 
poses to which a secret service 
fund should or could be applied 
to the public benefit. For spies, if 
the gentleman please..... 


Later, some opposition members of 
Congress suspected President James 
Polk was using the secret fund for 
agents provocateurs in Mexico and 
California for the purpose of foment- 
ing “incidents” designed to provoke 
a war with Mexico and thus ensure 
that Texas and California would 
become part of the United States. A 
Congressional demand was made 
that Polk surrender to the Congress 
all accounts of payments from the 


fund. Polk refused, stating: 


The experience of every nation 
on earth has demonstrated that 
emergencies may arise in which 
it becomes absolutely necessary 
for the public safety or the public 


things he did was to request the Con- War of 1812. good to make expenditures, the 
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effectively staved off significant over- 
sight by the legislative branch for 
more than a century. It was not until 
after World War II and enactment of 
the National Security Act of 1947 
that the Congress again tried to over- 
see US intelligence activities. 


With the establishment of the CIA as 
the nation’s first permanent, statu- 
tory, and national intelligence entity, 
each house of the Congress assigned 
oversight responsibility over this new 
executive branch capability to its 
respective Armed Services Committee 
and Appropriations Defense Subcom- 
mittee. In actual practice, awareness 
of CIA’s and other intelligence agen- 
cies’ activities was limited largely to 
the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of those committees/sub- 
committees. Staff cognizance was 
generally restricted to one or two 
senior staff members of each of the 
oversight bodies whose principal job 
was to make certain that the needs of 
the intelligence agencies were 
included in the annual Defense 
Department budget. Oversight, such 
as it was, was typically worked out by 
the Director of Central Intelligence 
and a few senior members of the Con- 
gress, with little involvement of the 
Congress as a whole. 


While occasional proposals were put 
forth during the 1950s and 1960s to 
conduct more robust oversight by 
establishing select intelligence com- 
mittees, none of these proposals was 
ever seriously considered. Most mem- 
bers of Congress tended to agree with 
the view expressed by Senator Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, who stated in 1956: 


It is not a question of reluctance 
on the part of CIA officials to 
speak to us. Instead, it is a ques- 
tion of our reluctance, if you 
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will, to seek information and 
knowledge on subjects which I 
personally, as a member of Con- 
gress and as a citizen, would 
rather not have... 


Another member commented several 
years later that: 


| have found little hesitation 

on the part of the Congress to 
support and to finance our intel- 
ligence work with all its secrecy. 


This hands-off view of oversight con- 
tinued to be the accepted modus 
operandi of the Congressional over- 
sight bodies for over a quarter of a 
century following the creation of the 
CIA in 1947. Congressional histori- 
ans refer to it as an “era of trust” or 
as the “period of benign neglect.” As 
the 1970s approached, however, omi- 
nous clouds started to appear. 


Getting Tough 


By the early years of the 1970s, the 
unpopular war in Southeast Asia and 
the unfolding Watergate scandal 
brought the era of minimal oversight 
to a screeching halt. The Congress 
was determined to rein in the Nixon 
administration and to ascertain the 


extent to which the nation’s intelli- 
gence agencies had been involved in 
questionable, if not outright illegal, 


activities. 


A series of troubling revelations 
started to appear in the press con- 
cerning intelligence activities. The 
dam broke on 22 December 1974, 
when The New York Times published 
a lengthy article by 

Seymour Hersh detailing operations 
engaged in by the CIA over the years 
that had been dubbed the “family 
jewels.” Covert action programs 
involving assassination attempts 
against foreign leaders and covert 
attempts to subvert foreign govern- 
ments were reported for the first 
time. In addition, the article dis- 
cussed efforts by intelligence agencies 
to collect information on the politi- 
cal activities of US citizens. 


These revelations convinced many 
Senators and Representatives that the 
Congress itself had been too lax, 
trusting, and naive in carrying out its 
oversight responsibilities. (Many of 
the so-called family jewels had been 


briefed to some members on the 


existing oversight panels, but in the 


highly charged atmosphere of the 
Watergate period they tended to opt 


for selective amnesia when asked if 
they had known about these 


activities. ) 


The first legislative response was 
enactment in 1974 of the Hughes- 
Ryan Amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. This amend- 
ment addressed the question of CIA 
covert actions and prohibited the use 
of appropriated funds for their con- 
duct unless and until the President 
“finds” that each such operation is 
important to the national security 
and submits this Finding to the 
appropriate Congressional 


committees—a total of six commut- 
tees. (This grew to eight committees 
after the House and Senate intelli- 

gence committees were established.) 


The following year, Congress actu- 
ally terminated funding for a covert 
program—the secret military support 
of the UNITA faction in the Ango- 
lan civil war. In early 1975, 
additional disclosures surfaced 
regarding CIA domestic spying 
operations and the COINTEL pro- 
gram of the FBI to undermine the 
activities of the civil rights and anti- 
Vietnam war protest movements. 


These further revelations convinced 
the Congress that it could not rely 
solely on the presidentially chartered 
Rockefeller Commission to investi- 
gate illegal abuses, both foreign and 
domestic, committed by US intelli- 
gence agencies. Each house of the 
Congress proceeded to establish its 
own special investigating committee. 
In the Senate, this committee became 
known as the Church committee, 
named for its chairman, Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho. The House 
committee was the Pike committee, 
after its chairman, Representative 
Otis Pike of New York. 


During 1975 and the first half of 
1976, the country was rocked by an 
almost daily stream of disclosures 
from these committees documenting 
a pattern of misconduct by the 
nation’s intelligence agencies. These 
disclosures concerned fairly wide- 
spread abuse of the civil rights of 
American citizens; activities that vio- 
lated applicable laws and executive 
branch policies; and clandestine oper- 
ations overseas that seemed to 
conflict with US values. At the same 
time, however, these investigations 
served to educate committee mem- 
bers about the valuable contributions 
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the intelligence agencies had made in 
protecting national security and 
about the significant capabilities they 
possessed. 


As shocked as these members were 
over the abuses, they were equally 
impressed by the abilities of the Intel- 
ligence Community (IC) and did not 
want to advocate any action that 
would remedy the former but 
destroy the latter. They did, how- 
ever, want to establish a mechanism 
to ensure that henceforth the intelli- 
gence agencies would have effective 
Congressional supervision, account- 
ability, and oversight. Consequently, 
both the Church and Pike commit- 
tee final reports’ recommended the 
establishment of new, follow-on, per- 
manent committees in their 
respective houses of Congress to pro- 
vide continuing oversight and to 
consider such additional legislation 
as might be deemed necessary. 


*The Pike committee never published 
an official final report because its draft 
report was leaked to The Village Voice 
newspaper before completing a secu- 
rity review, and the full House dis- 
banded the committee in 
embarrassment. 


These recommendations led to the 
establishment of the SSCI on 19 
May 1976 and the HPSCI on 14 
July 1977. The HPSCI was estab- 
lished more than a year after the 
SSCI because the House of Represen- 
tatives was so disgusted with the 
leaking of the Pike committee report 
that it was not certain it wanted a 
permanent intelligence committee. 


The first few years of the new over- 
sight committees were somewhat 
rocky as they fought for turf with 
more established committees, princi- 
pally the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees, which 
had previously been responsible for 
Congressional oversight of intelli- 
gence. They also battled the Carter 
administration over the issue of char- 
ter legislation for each of the 
intelligence agencies. Essentially, this 
proposed legislation would have 
defined in law precisely the mission 
of each intelligence agency and the 
activities each could and could not 
undertake. The executive branch 
opposed such definitive legislation, 
and it eventually succeeded in pre- 
venting its enactment. In 1978, 
however, the oversight committees 
did enact the first Intelligence Autho- 
rization Act, which gave them the 
ultimate oversight hammer—control 
of the IC’s purse strings. 


Cooperation and Legislation 


In these early years, the committees 
slowly distanced themselves from the 
Church and Pike committees to 
become Congressional advocates for 
intelligence. The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the Iranian seizure of 
American hostages in Tehran helped 
persuade the public and the Congress 
that too tight a rein on the intelli- 
gence agencies could be disastrous. As 


a result of this changed outlook, the 
proposals for intelligence charters 
died. Congressional oversight, follow- 
ing the landslide victory of Ronald 
Reagan in the election of 1980, 


changed gears from trying to control 
the intelligence agencies to seeking to 
assist them in carrying out their 
responsibilities. 


Congressional oversight, which had 
gone from benign neglect in the 
1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s to 
oversight based on suspicion, doubt, 
and micromanagement in the late 
1970s, entered an era of cooperation 
in the 1980s. In fairly rapid succes- 
sion, the oversight committees either 
drafted or assisted other Congres- 
sional committees with concurrent 
jurisdiction in drafting a series of 
legislative initiatives which, upon 
becoming law, proved to be of great 
assistance to the IC. 


First came the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act, which requires that 
a court order be obtained from a spe- 
cial court established by the Act for 
all electronic surveillance for intelli- 
gence purposes within the United 
States. (In 1994, this Act was 
expanded to impose the same court 
order procedure for physical surveil- 
lance for intelligence purposes.) Next 
came the Classified Information Pro- 
cedure Act, which established 
statutory procedures for the handling 
of classified information in Federal 
criminal proceedings. The Intelli- 
gence Oversight Act of 1980 
amended the Hughes-Ryan Amend- 
ment to require notice of covert 
actions only to the two intelligence 
committees; the requirement to 
notify six other committees was elim- 
inated. In 1982, the Intelligence 
Identities Protection Act became 
law, making it a crime to reveal the 
identity of intelligence agents. This 
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was followed by the enactment in 
1984 of the CIA Information Act, 
which exempted certain CIA opera- 
tional files from requirements of the 
Freedom of Information Act. 


Renewed Tension 


The spirit of cooperation between 
the Congressional oversight commit- 
tees and the IC was sorely tested 
during the first administration of 
President Ronald Reagan. The over- 
sight committees, particularly the 
HPSCI, became increasingly alarmed 
over the role US intelligence agencies 
were playing in the implementation 
of the administration's Central Amer- 
ican policy. The issue of greatest 
concern was the CIA’s support to the 
Contra rebels in Nicaragua. Ulti- 
mately, a series of funding 
restrictions were enacted (the Boland 
amendments) that put limits on aid 
to the Contras. 


The second Reagan administration 
produced the so-called Iran-Contra 
affair, which the oversight commit- 
tees viewed as the most serious 
breakdown of the trust between the 
executive branch and the Congress 
since the oversight committees were 
established. In late 1986, the com- 
mittees learned that a covert action 
Finding had been approved 

10 months earlier authorizing arms 
sales to Iran in an effort to secure the 


release of Americans being held hos- 
tage in Lebanon. This Finding had 
specifically ordered that the oversight 
committees not be notified. It was 
then revealed that proceeds from the 
arms sales were used to provide assis- 
tance to the Contras that appeared to 
violate the Boland amendments. Dur- 
ing the course of their investigations, 
the committees learned that some 
administration officials and IC per- 
sonnel had considered the idea of 
using excess funds from the Iranian 
arms sales to fund covert action pro- 
grams, thus completely avoiding the 
Congressional oversight process. 


A special prosecutor was appointed 
to investigate violations of applicable 
laws, and the oversight committees 
tried to enact legislation to force the 
President to notify the committees of 
ali covert actions within 48 hours. 
Several legislative attempts were 
made to achieve this, and, in 1990, 
such a provision was included in the 
Intelligence Authorization Bill for 
fiscal year 1991. President Bush 
vetoed the bill, principally because it 
contained this provision. The com- 
mittees were unable to secure a veto 
override, and they ended the dispute 
by agreeing to accept notification “in 
a timely fashion.” But the issue 
remains far from resolved, and some 
future incident could easily revive it. 


Reorganization 

In January 1990, the chairmen of 
both intelligence oversight commit- 
tees introduced far-reaching bills to 
reorganize the IC. During the first 
half of 1992, the two committees 
held extensive public hearings on 
these proposals. By fall, and after sev- 
eral months of negotiations with the 


Bush administration, the committees 
attached “The Intelligence 
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Organization Act of 1992” to the fis- 
cal year 1992 Intelligence 
Authorization Act. This new legisla- 
tion did not represent a radical 
departure from the status quo. Essen- 
tially, it merely enshrined into law 
what Director of Central Intelligence 
(DCI) Robert Gates had already 
accomplished in restructuring the 
IC. It did, however, represent a sig- 
nificant change in the legal 
framework for US intelligence activi- 
ties. In amending the National 
Security Act of 1947, this new 
statute: 


* Recognized the DCI as the statutory 
adviser to the National Security 


Council. 


* Established the National Intelligence 
Council as the highest authority for 
developing and publishing intelli- 
gence analysis. 


* Gave the DCI responsibility for 
establishing priorities for US Govern- 
ment intelli ing and for 
coordinating all HUMINT 
collection. 

* Gave the DCI approval authority for 
the budgets of the intelligence 
agencies. 


* Defined the composition of the IC 
for the first time. 
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The Intelligence Organization Act of 
1992 represented the first successful 
effort by the Congress since the 
National Security Act of 1947 to 
enact organizational legislation for 
the IC. 


In the Intelligence Authorization Act 
for fiscal year 1995, the oversight 
committees included a provision 
mandating a Presidential Commis- 
sion to review the roles and missions 
of US intelligence agencies in the 
post-Cold War era. This commis- 
swn, chaired by former Defense 
Sectretary Les Aspin and, after his 
death, by another former Defense 
Secretary, Harold Brown, met its 
charge of producing a report to the 
President and the Congress by 1 
March 1996. The Congressional 
oversight committees will play a cen- 
tral role in transforming any of the 
Commission’s recommendations 
into law in the event it is necessary 
to amend or replace existing statutes, 
such as the National Security Act of 
1947 and the CIA Act of 1949. 


The Balance Sheet 


Ax this point, no other major legisla- 
tive initiatives appear to be on the 
horizon. The two oversight commit- 
tees continue to exercise oversight 
and to use their fiscal control to 
obtain the intelligence agencies’ com- 
pliance when necessary. Year in and 
year out, however, the committees 
authorize and the appropriations 
committees appropriate the bulk of 
the budget requested by the DCI. 
Changes made by the committees 
really amount to nibbling at the mar- 
gins. In addition, the oversight 
committees have not been at all reluc- 
tant to increase funding for programs 
and capabilities they perceive to be 
important. in several instances over 
the years, the committees have actu- 
ally pushed the IC and the 
administrations into larger and more 
expensive programs involving techni- 
cal collection systems, HUMINT, 


and certain covert action operations. 


Today, Congressional oversight is 
accepted and recognized as a fact of 
life. The top echelons of the IC are 
replete with former professional 
staffers of the intelligence 


committees, and the committees 
themselves continue to draw staff 
expertise from the Community. 
While the Congressional oversight 
committees are among the harshest 
critics of the intelligence agencies, 
they are also their strongest 
defenders. 


A Persistent Emotional Issue 


CIA's Support to the Nazi War Criminal Investigations 


Kevin C. Ruffner 
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The story of escaped Nazis after the 
collapse of the Third Reich in 1945 
has long gripped novelists and Holly- 
wood screenwriters and provided the 
grist for such box office hits as The 
Boys From Brazil and The ODESSA 
File. Since the 1970s, the topic has 
also provided steady fare for histori- 
ans and journalists anxious to 
explore supposed cabals between 
American intelligence agencies and 
such personalities as Josef Mengele, 
the “Angel of Death” at Auschwitz, 
and former Austrian President Kurt 
Waldheim, a German intelligence 
officer in the Balkans during World 
War IIL.’ 


Separating fact from fiction about 
the alleged postwar relationships 
between American intelligence and 
its former German enemies and col- 
laborators is both difficult and 
confusing. The General Accounting 
Office (GAO), at the request of the 
US Congress, has conducted two 
major investigations since 1977 to 
ascertain whether the US Govern- 
ment assisted in the immigration of 
these individuals to the United States 
and later concealed Federal involve- 
ment. In addition, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) 
and, later, the Department of Jus- 
tice’s Office of Special Investigations 
(OSI) have proceeded with indepen- 
dent inquiries since the mid-1970s. 
OSI, dedicated solely to the investiga- 
tion, denaturalization, and 
deportation of individuals who vio- 
lated US immigration laws by 
covering up illegal activities during 
World War Il, has stripped 52 peo- 
ple of their citizenship and removed 
another 44 since 1979. In addition, 
OSI has conducted nearly 1,500 


investigations and placed the names 
of some 60,000 individuals on a 
“watch list” that alerts US immigra- 
tion officials to prevent their entry 
into the United States.’ 


Continuing Suspicions 


Despite these efforts, doubts persist 
in some circles as to whether the 
United States Government has been 
fully honest about this emotion- 
charged issue. For example, Christo- 
pher Simpson, in his 1988 book, 
Blowback: America’s Recruitment of 
Nazis and Its Effects on the Cold War, 
asserts that “US intelligence agencies 
did know—or had good reason to 
suspect—that many contract agents 
they hired during the Cold War had 
committed crimes against humanity 
on behalf of the Nazis. The CIA, the 
State Department, and US Army 
intelligence,” Simpson states, “each 
created special programs for the spe- 
cific purpose of bringing former 
selected Nazis and collaborators to 
the United States. Other projects 
protected such people by placing 
them on US payrolls overseas.” 
The fact that most US intelligence 
records from this time period are still 
classified only lends greater mystery 


to the issue. 


The CIA comes under particular 
scrutiny because of its secrecy and 
reputation. Over the years, observers 
have charged that: 


* CIA, and its predecessor organiza- 
tions such as the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS, 1942-45), the Strate- 
«jc Services Unit (SSU, 1945-46), 


and the Central Intelligence Group 


(CIG, 1946-47), employed German 


intelligence service, an organization 
under the control of officers of the 
defunct German general staff. The 
ranks of the sheltered 
many officers of the German SS and 
SD whose loyalty to the new West 
German Government remained in 
doubr. 


* CIA and its predecessor organiza 
a a. 
of the Third Reich, primarily from 
Eastern and Southern Europe, ini- 
tially as sources of information and 
later as operational assets for activi- 
ties behind the Iron Curtain. 


* CIA, including the Office of Policy 
Coordination (OPC, 1948-52), 
brought Germans and East Europe- 
ans to the United States to provide 
detailed information on the Soviet 


Union. 


* CIA, including OPC, formed “secret 
armies” from various émigré groups 
in Europe and trained them in the 
United States. The ranks of these 

groups included numerous former 
2 stemmenee *o0't vandals 
some of these people remained a -tive 
in other CIA projects. 


* CIA covered up its these activities 
Federal investigators. 


The extent to which the Agency is 
guilty or innocent of these charges is 
a matter of continuing debate among 
historians. Certainly, the Agency's 
own secretiveness and its previous 
public scandals color the debate. For 
decades, the CIA faced little public 
scrutiny of its operations or the iden- 
tity of its agents. Buc the Bay of Pigs 
debacle in 1961, highlighting the 
CIA-sponsored, ill-fated invasion of 
Cube and the Agency’s reliance on 
Cuban émigrés, cracked CIA's pic- 
ture-perfect mirror. Controversies in 
Vietnam later in the decade only 
increased concern among Americans 
about CIA’s accountability. During 
the 1970s, a series of Congressional 
investigations pointed to extensive 
problems within CIA and presented 
an image of the Agency as a “rogue 
elephant.” 


GAO’s First Investigation 


The Nazi war criminal investigations 
followed in the wake of these scan- 
dals at the instigation of two 
aggressive Congressional leaders, 
Representatives Joshua Eilberg and 
Elizabeth Holtzman. Frustrated by 
the slow pace of the INS in review- 
ing its own records, finally 
demanded that the GAO determine 
whether the INS or any other govern- 


Nazi war criminals living in the 
United States. Congress made this 
request in January 1977, marking 
the beginning of the first GAO inves- 
tigation. The Special Litigation Unit, 
a new office within INS and the 
immediate predecessor to the OSI, 


also started its separate investigation 


at the same time. 


In May 1978, the GAO released its 
formal report, Widespread Conspiracy 
To Obstruct Probes of Alleged Nazi 
War Criminals Not Supported by 
Available Evidence—Controversy May 
Continue. Regarding CIA's involve- 
ment, the GAO found that in its 
search for information on 111 

alleged Nazi war criminals, the 
Agency had no records on 54. Of the 
remaining 57, CIA had references, 
such as newspaper articles and gen- 
eral correspondence with other 
Federal agencies, on 35. That left 22 
individuals with whom CIA adinit- 
ted to GAO investigators that it had 
a more substantial relationship. In an 
unnamed case, CIA sponsored the 
immigration of a “senior official of 
the German Foreign Ministry during 
the Nazi era” to the United States. 
The remaining 21 had contact with 
CIA either overseas or after their 
iminigration to America; some were 
paid, while the Agency declined to 
use others.‘ 


GAO noted that the CIA assisted 
only one person to immigrate to the 
United States. At the same time, the 


ing that some of the individuals of 
whom operational use was subse- 
quency made had been members of 


employed 
had been screened by Federal ager. 
cies and permitted to enter the 
United States. The Agency denied 


knowledgeability were the definitive 
factors leading to their use by CIA.”* 


The 1978 GAO Report unleashed a 
storm of criticism about the use of 
alleged Nazi war criminals by the 
United States. Congressman Eilberg 
blasted the Federal Government 
because “this report makes clear that 
the CIA and FBI were more inter- 
ested in using these people and 
getting information from them than 
in conducting any background inves- 
tigation as to their wartime activities 
or pursuing allegations that they 
were war criminals.”* The GAO's 
investigation, however, denied that 
there was any evidence of a conspir- 
acy to obstruct justice, although it 
claimed that it did not enjoy full 
access to governmental records. 
“GAO's investigation,” the report 
stated, “was hindered by the effect of 
the passage of time on the availabil- 
ity of information and limited access 
to agencies’ records.”’ 


Frank C. Carlucci, then Deputy 
Director of Central intelligence, pro- 
tested to the GAO that “we would 
like the record to show that we were 
prepared at all times to make com- 
plete files (appropriately sanitized to 
protect intelligence sources and 
methods) available for review by the 
investigators to validate their 
conclusions.” * Despite Carlucci’s 
contention, Congress felt that the 
GAO report had been a disappoint- 
ment. Congressman Eilberg, in open 
hearings later in the summer of 
1978, exclaimed that “it is just regret- 
table that so much time and man- 
hours and money was expended and 
we have so little to show for it.”’ The 
GAO's failure, in large part, was 
blamed on CIA’s restrictions on 
access to its records. 


Formation of OSI 


As a result of continuing frustration 
with the course of the Nazi war crim- 
inal investigations, Congresswoman 
Holtzman strengthened US immigra- 
tion laws to “exclude from admission 
into the United States aliens who 
have persecuted any person on the 
basis of race, religion, national ori- 
gin, or political opinion, and to 
facilitate the deportation of such 
aliens who have been admitted into 
the United States.” '° Holtzman also 
called for the formation of the Office 
of Special Investigations in the Crim- 
inal Division of the Department of 
Justice. This made the Justice 
Department, not the INS, responsi- 
ble for the Nazi war criminal 
investigations. 


Before OSI was created, the various 
INS investigations had been haphaz- 
ard and incomplete. Journalists 
dominated the field, and allegations 
were often based on unverifiable 
sources. While it took OSI some 
time to establish its working proce- 
dures and to resoive the problems of 
its predecessors, the Department of 
Justice and CIA reached agreements 
in 1989 concerning name-trace pro- 
cedures. After that, CIA and OSI 
instituted a regular reporting sys- 


tem—a process that continues. 


The Nazi war criminal investigation 
is now the longest running investiga- 
tion in CIA’s history, extending for 
two full decades. The Office 


General Counsel (OGC), the Direc- 
torate of Operations, and the Office 
of Personnel Security are among the 
primary offices that respond to OSI 
requests for information. While the 
Agency and OSI experienced some 
teething problems during the early 
years of the investigations, a routine 
procedure has evolved. OGC’s 
attorneys undertake close consulta- 
tion with OSI to protect legitimate 
national security interests if it 
appears that a CIA asset is involved 
in an investigation. The CIA has 
never deflected OSI from any investi- 
gation or prosecution of any 
individual for concealing illegal war- 


time activities. 


The two agencies achieved a major 
breakthrough in 1981, when a Fed- 
eral court stripped Orto Albrecht 
Alfred von Bolschwing of his citizen- 
ship. Perhaps the most important 
Nazi war criminal case involving a 
CIA asset, Bolschwing had been one 
of the Agency's leading agents in Aus- 
tria after World War II. The 
German-born Bolschwing had previ- 
ously served as an officer in the SS 
and was the SD’s representative in 
Rumania in 1941, when Iron Guard- 
ists launched a pogrom against 
Jewish residents of Bucharest. 
Bolschwing also concealed from his 
CIA case officers the fact that he had 
worked in the same office with Adolf 
Eichmaan in the 1930s. CIA learned 
about Bolshwing’s close relationship 
with Eichmann after the latter's 
abduction by Israel in 1960. Several 
years before that event, CIA brought 
Bolschwing to the United States, and 
he received American citizenship in 
1959." 


Another GAO Investigation 


The Nazi war criminal investigations 
took an unexpected turn in May 
1982, when John Loftus, a former 
OSI attorney, announced on CBS- 
TV's 60 Minutes that numerous 
branches of the ''S Government, 
including the Army, the FBI, the 
CIA, and the State Department, had 
employed Nazis and brought them 
to America after the war. Further- 
more, Loftus charged that these same 
agencies had refused to support the 
GAO's 1977-78 investigation. These 
allegations sparked an immediate 
response on Capitol Hill and gener- 
ated considerable media attention. '” 


The upshot was a new GAO investi- 
gation that took another three years 
and unearthed thousands of docu- 
ments from numerous agencies. This 
time, the Agency granted the GAO 
investigators full access to its records 
in an effort to avoid the controversy 
that marred the first GAO 


examination. 


A Surge of Cases 


While the GAO plowed through 
mountains of records, new events 
raised further quest‘ons about US 
intelligence activities during the early 
years of the Cold War. In 1983, 
Bolivia extradited Klaus Barbie, “the 
butcher of Lyon,” to France io stand 
trial for his crimes in that country 
during the German occupation. 
Reporters quickly ascertained that 
Barbie had, in fact, escaped from 
postwar Germany with the assistance 
of American intelligence.'* Whether 
the United States continued to sup- 
port him in South America remained 
unclear. 


In the spring of 1983, OSI Director 
Allan A. Ryan, Jr. assumed the lead 
in the Barbie investigation. Several 
months later Ryan issued a report 
that clearly demonstrated that the 
US Army had employed Barbie as an 
agent in Germany and had spon- 
sored his escape from Europe. The 
Ryan report absolved the CIA of any 
wrongdoing, but it highlighted the 
entangled webs of the Allied intelli- 
gence services in Austria, Germany, 
and Italy in the decade after 1945. 
Ryan also explored the Army’s use of 
“rat lines” from Europe—escape 
routes that apparently served several 
purposes. '* 


A slew of other major war criminal 
cases followed the Barbie case—so 
many that the 1980s can be referred 
to as the decade of Nazi war crimi- 
nals. No sooner had the ink dried on 
the pages of the Ryan report than 
OSI undertook the examination of 
Robert Jan Verbelen, a member of a 
Flemish SS group, and his employ- 
ment by US Army intelligence in 
Austria and Germany. While the Ver- 
belen report did not attract as much 
public attention as the Barbie investi- 
gation, it confirmed that American 
intelligence, especially the Counter 
Intelligence Corps, had been slip- 
shod in its recruitment of agents."* 


‘:AO’s Findings 


In the summer of 1985, the GAO 
released its second report, entitled 
Nazis and Axis Collaborators Were 
Used To Further US Anti-Communist 


Objectives in Europe—Some Immi- 


grated to the United States. After years 


of research through 150,000 files 
and interviewing numerous surviving 
American intelligence officers, the 
GAO pant oe mp a that “US intelli- 
gence used anti-Communist 


resources that had immediate intelli- 
gence potential.” These “resources” 
included former Nazi intelligence 
personnel and collaborators. The 
GAO investigated some 114 individ- 
summaries oa 12. Of this latter ram- 
ber, CIA was involved with five with 
“undesirable or questionable back- 

” who had received aid to 
move to the United States. The 
GAO “found no specific program to 
aid the immigration of undesirable 
aliens,” and it concluded that “its 
review was sufficiently broad and 
unrestricted to state that this report 
fairly portrays the conditions that 
existed following World War II.”* 


Even so, the GAO's report admitted 
that while it was “not denied access 
to any documents requested ... intelli- 
gence agencies often assign projects 
innocuous names which do not 
reflect the projects’ purposes and, 
therefore, we cannot assure that we 
requested all relevant projects’ files.” 
With the passage of time, the destruc- 
tion of records, and the death of 
participants, “we cannot be com- 
pletely sure that we have obtained all 
relevant information or that we have 
identified all Nazis and Axis collabo- 
rators assisted by US agencies to 
immigrate to the United States.” '’ 
With this statement, the GAO has 
left room for further speculation 
about the US Government's actions 
during the Cold War. 


Mengele and Waldheim 


In 1985, the Mengele investigation 
created a media frenzy as sightings of 


the discovery of Mengele’s remains in 
July of that year in Brazil, questions 


‘ y 
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Joseph Me. gele. He used this photo in 1956, 
when he applied for an identity card in 
Argentina under his true name. 


still lingered concerning his escape 
from Europe and his postwar activi- 
ties. Once again, American 
intelligence, especially CIA, came 
under close scrutiny. Another OSI 
investigation cleared the Agency and 
all other American intelligence organs 
of any connection with Mengele."* 


The sensitive nature of the Nazi war 
criminal investigations is best illus- 
trated by the Kurt Waldheim case in 
1986-87, in which an international 
figure, a former secretary general of 
the UN and soon-to-be Austrian 
president, stood accused of hiding 
his role in World War II. While 
Waldheim had long admitted his ser- 
vice in the German Army, he had 
never fully described the extent of his 
activities in the Balkans, a region 
marked by numerous Nazi atrocities. 
The fact that Waldheim rose to such 
high levels after the war led many 
observers to question whether he 
enjoyed a special relationship with 
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With the demise of the 
Warsaw Pact and the fall of 
the Soviet Union, the Nazi 
war criminal investigations 

have been rejuvenated by 
an influx of new sources 
and witnesses. 
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American, Soviet, or Yugoslav intelli- 
gence services. 


The CIA once again fell suspect and, 
over the years, there have been 
demands that the Agency disclose 
any holdings that it might have 
regarding the Austrian diplomat/poli- 
tician.'’ As early as 1980, 
Congressman Stephen J. Solarz 
expressed interest in Waldheim’s 
early life, and he put questions in 
writing to Waldheim and to Director 
of Central Intelligence William 
Casey. The Agency's Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel told Congressman 
Solarz that “we believe that Wald- 
heim was not a member of the Nazi 
Youth Movement, nor was he 
involved in anti-Jewish activities.” In 
addition, the CIA provided a brief 
synopsis of Waldheim’s military 
record and said there were no indica- 
tions that Waldheim had 
“participated directly or indirectly in 
anti-Jewish activities.” ” 


The Agency's response to Solarz 
resulted in great embarrassment in 
both Congressional hearings and dur- 
ing OSI's examination into 
Waldheim’s wartime activities. As a 
result of OSI’s 1987 report, the US 
Attorney General placed Waldheim’s 
name on the “watch list” to prevent 
his entry into the United States. OSI 
concluded that Waldheim had partic- 
ipated in the transfer of civilians to 
the SS for slave labor; the mass 
deportation of civilians to death 


camps; the use of anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda; the mistreatment and 
execution of A'iied prisoners of war; 
and the reprisal execution of civ’’ 
ians. The report, however, dic « 
address whether Waldheim ' © >0s:- 
war intelligence connections rh 
East or West.*' Consequenitly, 
whether he had any contact with 
cither Western and Eastern intelli- 
gence services is still a matter of 
conjecture.** 


More Cases, More Demands 


With the demise of the Warsaw Pact 
and the fall of che Soviet Union, the 
Nazi war criminal investigations 

have been rejuvenated by an influx 
of new sources and witnesses.*’ The 
OSI and the CIA continue to cooper- 
ate in the form of name traces; in 
fact, the CIA is a leading source of 
information for individual Nazi war 
criminal investigations. 


The end of the Cold War also 
spurred demands that the CIA open 
its files to the public. Former Con- 
gresswoman Holtzman, New York's 
comptroller and then candidate for 
the US Senate, wrote the CIA in 
1992 and asked for complete disclo- 
sure of records concerning Klaus 
Barbie and Orto von Bolschwing. 
“In the process of employing these 
people and bringing them to safe 
haven in the United States and else- 
where, laws were broken, lies were 
told, and the President, Congress, 
and other government agencies and 
the public were deceived,” Holtzman 
asserted, “but we still don’t know the 
whole story. Forty-seven years after 
the end of World War II, it is time 
for the American people to find out 


the truth.” 
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A Mixed Record 


In many ways, however, the truth 
has already been revealed. A careful 
reading of the various investigations 
reports and a thorough inspection of 
the declassified US intelligence 
records indicate that CIA and other 
American intelligence agencies had a 
mixed track record during the Cold 
War. Within weeks after Nazi Ger- 
many’s defeat, American intelligence 
(not to mention British, French, and 


Soviet intelligence) embarked on vari- 


ous projects to draw upon the 
expertise of the German intelligence 
services. Initially designed to thwart 
the resurrection of a Nazi under- 
ground movement, these sources also 
proved valuable for information on 
the USSR as tensions developed 
between the East and West. By 

1947, the use of German intelligence 
figures and their collaborators had 
become a fixture of all intelligence 
services in Europe. 


The CIA, perhaps more than its 
Army counterparts or those of other 
foreign services, exercised some cau- 
tion about using these sources. It 


initially opposed the use of East 
European émigré groups and the 
nascent West German intelligence 
service. It reluctantly worked with 
these groups, as much to oversee 
them as to gain intelligence about 
the Soviets. As the pace of the Cold 
War picked up, CIA’s expansion also 
brought a tremendous growth in its 
overseas operations. The quality of 
these projects varied, and CIA soon 
abandoned a number of projects as 
failures, including the recruitment 
and training of “hot war” contin- 
gency forces. A new organization in 
an old game, CIA needed to learn 
the ropes, and it made mistakes in 
the process. 


The Nazi war criminal investigations 
pointed out the government's sloppy 
recruitment measures in Europe. 
While CIA and other intelligence 
agencies used individual Nazis and 
their collaborators as assets, there is 
no evidence of a specific program to 
recruit these people as a group. In 
bringing such people to the United 
States, Allan Ryan, in his memoirs as 
director of OSI, says the government 
assisted in the immigration of a 
“small roomful of people at the very 
most.” In Ryan’s view, postwar 
American immigration laws, suffer- 
ing from imprecise standards and 
weak enforcement, allowed far 
greater numbers of Nazi war crimi- 
nals and collaborators to enter the 
United States than any covert US 
intelligence project. 


Cooperation and Controversy 


CIA has been straightforward in its 
dealings with Congress and the OSI 
over the past 20 years concerning 
Nazi war criminals. Because of the 
richness of CIA’s records, the Justice 
Department closely cooperates with 
the Agency. While it took time to 
develop this steady working relation- 
ship, the investigations have clearly 
benefited from the Agency’s partici- 
pation. Nonetheless, CIA will not 
escape from the enduring legacy that 
preceded its own formation. The 
public is intrigued by tales of escaped 
Nazis, and CIA’s own mystique 
lends itself to the belief that it 
directed classified operations that 
allowed such people to escape from 
justice. The media and self-pro- 
claimed Nazi hunters quickly link 
the Agency to any new rumors of 
one Nazi fugitive or another. 


This controversy will outlive its par- 
ticipants—the accused war criminals 


and collaborators as well as their 
American case officers. Although the 
World War II generation is fading, 
the issue lives on. While the bulk of 
the OSS and SSU records have been 
declassified and transferred to the 
National Archives, thorough histo- 
ries of these agencies and their 
operations have yet to be written. 
Likewise, continued classification of 
CIA’s records hampers the efforts of 
historians to determine the full 
extent of the Agency’s efforts during 
the Cold War. Many of the Agency’s 
critics will not be satisfied until every 
document is open for public exami- 
nation and that, in itself, will raise 
new questions and further 
controversies. 
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A Basic Intelligence Need 


The Best Map Of Moscow 


Joseph A. Baclawski 
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Satisfying this State 
Department requirement 
for a detailed street map of 
a major capital city . . . was 
a formidable task. 

Its magnitude far 
exceeded CIA’s normal 
map reference and 
production procedures. 
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For years, CIA produced the best 
unclassified general reference map of 
Moscow. Initially created in the 
post-World War II years primarily 
for US Embassy personnel in the 
Soviet capital, dissemination of the 
map steadily expanded and it became 
a key reference guide for personnel 
of other friendly embassies in Mos- 
cow, as well as for many US visitors. 
On several occasions, even Soviet 
militiamen processing automobile 
accident reports involving US 
Embassy personnel found the maps 
useful for accurately locating the acci- 
dent sites. This is the story of how 
the CIA developed this map to fill a 
basic intelligence gap. 


How It Began 


The need for a reliable Moscow map 
was first identified by a State Depart- 
ment request to CIA’s Direciorate of 
Intelligence (the DDI, now desig- 
nated the DI).' During the war and 
for some years thereafter, there was 
no street map available to the 
Embassy. The lack was a nuisance 
and a time-wasting impediment to 
Embassy personnel activities. When 
the Soviet Government finaily agreed 
to allow diplomatic personnel to 
drive, the need for a useful street 
map became even more critical. 


This lack affected others beside 
Embassy personnel. Soviet inhabit- 
ants, including long-term natives and 
the thousands of new residents who 
were rapidly increasing Moscow's 
postwar population, were experienc- 
ing the same inconveniences. To 
find their way around the city, they 
had to depend on word-of-mouth 


guidance from friends and 


acquaintances. 


Eventually, the Soviet Government 
began issuing its first maps of the 
city for public dissemination. These 
maps, however, were extremely sche- 
matic and--except for a few tourist 
landmarks such as the Kremlin, 
museums, and GUM (the state 
department store)--were lacking in 
accuracy and detail. 


Westerners, accustomed to having 
reasonably good-quality maps of 
their home cities, had two different 
explanations for such poor schematic 
maps. One was that the maps 
merely reflected the extreme postwar 
Soviet shortages of technical person- 
nel and production resources. The 
second, clearly the more accurate, is 
that the Soviet security establishment 
carefully designed these crude maps 
to prevent foreign intelligence organi- 
zations from collecting any useful 


information. 


A Tall Order 


Satisfying this State Department 
requirement for a detailed street map 
of a major capital city, whose popula- 
tion numbered more than 6 million 
inhabitants in 1959 and which was 
continuing to expand rapidly, was a 
formidable task. Its magnitude far 
exceeded CIA’s normal map refer- 
ence and production procedures. 
Therefore, a special team approach 
was devised that involved close col- 
labora.ion by all three divisions of 
the Geographic Research Area of the 
DDI. The Map Library reference 
collection was searched for all rele- 
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vant Russian, Soviet, and captured 
German Army maps of Moscow. 
These resource materials were then 
assessed jointly by the USSR 
Branches of the Cartography and 
Geography Divisions, and a produc- 
tion program was developed that 
required full-time assignments of sev- 
eral cartographic and geographic 
research specialists, working as a 
closely knit team. 


The cartographic team members 
applied their technical skills to com- 
pile and draft precisely the locations 
and alignments of literally thousands 
of Moscow’s streets. (Their work 
eventually became the numerous 
color separation plates needed by 
CIA’s reproduction facility to print 
the final map product.) The Russian 
language and area expertise of the 
geographers was used to comb Rus- 
sian textual materials, to translate 
relevant information on the extent of 
wartime damage and postwar recon- 
struction, and to transliterate each 
Russian street name from the Cyrillic 


to the Latin alphabet. 


A New Map 


This concentrated collaborative 
research and technical effort resulted 
in the publication of the first useful 
postwar map of the central Moscow 
area in 1953. Subsequent editions 
covered a larger city area and incor- 
porated numerous refinements. For 
example, the back of the map pro- 
vided an alphabetical list of street 
names and information such as the 
location of embassies, principal gov- 
ernment buildings, subway stations, 
and other landmark features. To 
help users locate these features, each 
item on this list was keyed to a geo- 
metric grid that was overprinted on 
the face of the maps. The printed 
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Moscow Street Guide 
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maps were disseminated as flat sheets 
and folded to facilitate insertion in a 

pocket. The maps carried no attribu- 
tion to the CIA so that they could be 
disseminated under the State Depart- 


ment’s aegis. 


Most printed copies of the maps 
were shipped to the Embassy, and its 
personnel were asked to provide com- 
ments, suggestions, and corrections. 
Resulting feedback indicated that the 
map was meeting its intended orien- 
tation and reference purposes. 


Initial dissemination and use in Mos- 
cow were circumspect and were 
restricted to Embassy personnel 
because of the proclivity of Soviet 
security personnel to arrest people 
displaying maps in public and chargi- 
ing them with as engaging charge 
espionage against Soviet military and 
other national security installations. 
Gradually, however, the presence 
and availability of the map appeared 
to be accepted by Soviet security. 
The Embassy made copies available 
to diplomatic personnel of friendly 
countries, and finally to US visitors 
and tourists to Moscow, without 
incident. 


Improvements and Guidelines 


Over the years, updated editions of 
the map were prepared as the city 
area expanded and additional source 
materials became available. Some of 
the information came from Embassy 
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The most significant inputs came 
after US intelligence overhead pino- 
tography of the city became 
available. The photography permit- 
ted far better and more reliable 
information on the details of the 
Moscow urban areas. Its applicabil- 
ity to an unclassified Moscow map, 
however, had to be balanced with 
the need to protect both the exist- 
ence and the capabilities of US 
overhead intelligence sources. 


Guidance on how to achieve a bal- 
ance between use and source 
protection was provided personally 
by the head of the DDI, on behalf of 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 
The basic guideline was to use the 
photography to validate and incorpo- 
rate details obtained from other 
sources and to omit Soviet-issued 
information that was premature or 
false. Another key guideline was to 
include only information that could 
have been obtained visually by 
Embassy personnel in the city areas 
where they were permitted access. 
These guidelines required careful 
review of every new detail on the 
map, but the payoff in additional 
map detail and accuracy was 
substantial. 


To speed the labor-intensive updat- 
ing and production processes, the 
Cartography Branch Chief devised a 
unique method of extracting perti- 
nent detail from a contemporary 
classified Army Map Service map of 
Moscow and putting it into the 


simplified format required for the 
CIA map. 


Ad Hoc Assistance 


Later editions of the map were fur- 
ther improved by three short-term 
assignments in Moscow of DDI per- 
sonnel who were directly involved in 
updating the map. Embassy officers 
had neither the time nor the techni- 
cal expertise to check and record new 
map details and to resolve conflicting 
information to any extensive degree. 
These problems were overcome by 
establishing an ad hoc 

involving both CIA oon 
personnel. 


This arrangement was directly sup- 
ported by the defense attaché in 
Moscow—both by written requests 
for the short-term DDI assignments 
and vehicles to participate in the sys- 
tematic field checks. This 


that the systematic field checks of 
hundreds of streets in all parts of the 
city temporarily diverted much of 
the time and attention of Moscow 


A More Detailed Map 


The map underwent a major 


change in 1974 tbe tow 
version was developed and issued in 


order to better meet Embassy person- 
nel requirements. The single-sheet 
map? continued to be produced, but 
it was also cut into 60 smail rectangu- 
lar segments and assembled into a 


spiral-bound pocketbook. The inner 


part of the city was covered by 10 
additional map segments at a larger 
scale. To facilitate reference, the seg- 
ments were preceded by two index 


maps and a subway system map. 


The maps provided a wealth of detail 
on the street names and alignments 
and the building (house) numbering 
system. They also located individual 
subway and railroad stations and 
identified the entrance and exit 
ramps on the Moscow Ring Road, 
the automobile beltway that encir- 
cled the city. All features on the 
maps were listed individually on a 
66-page index of street and locality 
names, embassies, government build- 
ings, theaters, hotels, restaurants, 
and other places of interest, includ- 
ing cemeteries where famous 
Russians and Soviets are buried. 


The first edition of the pocketbook 
had 140 pages. The 1980 version, 
which included the location of gas 
stations, auto-repair stations, and 
active churches, was 203 pages. The 
— scale map of Central Moscow 
to 60 separate seg- 
ments. The 1987 edition had 214 


Pages. 


Over the years, contemporary Soviet 
schematic maps of Moscow gradually 
incorporated more accurate and use- 
ful detail. The increasing influx of 
foreign tourists, especially during the 
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Moscow Olympics in 1980, acceler- 
ated this trend. But the CIA- 
produced Moscow Street Guide 
remained by far the best map of the 


city. 


Recognition and Benefits 


In its 1974 and 1980 national map- 
design competitions, the US profes- 
sional mapping association, the 
American Congress on Surveying 
and Mapping, awarded the contem- 
porary versions of the CIA map a 
certificate of merit "for outstanding 
achievement in cartographic design" 
in the city plan category. In 1989, 
the Soviet Government finally issued 
250,000 copies of a detailed paper- 
back edition of a Moscow map, 
Moskva: Atlas Turista. The effective- 
ness and influence of the CIA map 
product can be gauged from the fact 
that the Soviet product is closely 
modeled on the CIA format. 


The creation of the Moscow map 
had the following long-term benefirs: 


* It facilitated establishment of secu- 
rity policy guidelines for using 
satellite photography in unclassified 
intelligence products. 

* It helped in the development of a 
unique DDI expertise on Moscow 


types of intelligence collection tech- 
niques, both by human sources on 
from a distance. 


¢ This expertise helped the Intelligence 
Community identify previously 
unknown Moscow installations and 


One final comment is in order. In 
the normal course of events, CIA is 
not and should not be unilaterally 
producing detailed city maps. The 
production of its Moscow map, how- 
ever, was a logical and necessary 
response to a unique basic intelli- 
gence gap on a priority intelligence 
target at a particularly critical time. 


NOTES 


1. The choice of this channel was gov 
State Department had transferred to 
CIA the map collection and - 
the dissolution of the OSS. This 
assets would continue to be available 
to service State's needs for foreign 
area maps. 


2. Advance copies of the single-sheet 
map were made available to the 
Secret Service to support its security 

ing for President Nixon's visit 
to Moscow in June-July 1974. 


